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Higher Education: Changing 
Perspectives of the World Bank and the 

Lessons for India 

Thomas Joseph 

(KE College, Mannanam, Kerala-686 561) 

Delivering the landmark judgment in the Minority Educational 
Institutions (1993) case, the Supreme Court of India emphasized the need 
to protect and stiengthen private-funded higher education system in the 
country. One of the important premises on the basis of which this 
significant observation, with far reaching implications, was made by the 
Court is that higher education is a 'private good’, as opposed to a 'public 
good'. The Court observed: 

"The idea of an academic degree as a 'private good' that benefits the 
individual, rather than a ’public good* for society, is now widely accepted. 
The logic of today’s economics and an ideology of privatization have 
contributed to the resurgence of private higher education, and the 
establishing of private institutions where none, or very few, existed before". 
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World Bank vs UNESCO 

The definition of higher education as a private/non-merit good was 
first proposed by the World Bank in the mid nineties, with the objective of 
putting a cap on public investment on higher education. The World Bank 
argued that developing countries should not invest their scarce resources 
on higher education. The attempt was to set off primary and secondary 
education against higher education. It was claimed that primary and 
secondary education have a greater claim to subsidies as compared with 
higher education, since the rate of social return on investment in the former 
is comparatively greater than that of investment in the latter. The World 
Bank document Higher Education: Lessons of Experience (1994) stated; 

"Indeed it is arguable that higher education should not have the 
highest priority claim on incremental public resources available for 
education in many developing countnes, especially those that have not 
yet achieved adequate access, equity and quality at the primary and 
secondary JeveJs. This is because of the priority that countries attach to 
achieving universal literacy; because the social rates of return on 
investments in primary and secondary education usually exceed the 
returns on higher education; and because investments in basic education 
can improve equity because they tend to reduce inequaJiries". 
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Rejecting the World Bank's view of higher education as a non-merit 
good. UNESCO challenged the compartmental view of education and 
prioritization of one sector over another, as early as 1995 through its 
document The Policies for Change and Development in Higher Education 
which maintained: 

"State and society must perceive higher education not as a burden 
on federal budgets but as a long term domestic investment in order to 
increase economic competitiveness, cultural development and social 
cohesion, ..As a conclusion one could say that the public support to higher 


education is still essential in order to ensure its 
educational, social and institutional mission." 

Government of India Paper on Subsidies 

But policy planners in India found the World 
Bank logic more suitable to their interests, and 
accordingly formulated the Government policy on 
higher education. Thus Government of India 
duplicated the World Bank's thinking in the discussion 
paper Government Subsidies in India issued in May 
1997. The paper sought to differentiate between merit 
goods and non-merit goods on the basis of their 
externalities or social returns. The paper suggested 
that cutting down the subsidies on non-ment goods 
could reduce fiscal deficits. It brought out the fact 
that in 1994-95 subsidy for services provided by the 
central and stale governments amounted to 14.4% of 
the GDP of which5.6% was spent on education, li 
was proposed that the extent of total subsidies be 
reduced by 50%. Education beyond elementary level 
was classified as non-ment good because there the 
benefits of subsidies accrue primarily to the recipients. 
On the contrary, the benefits of providing elemeniaiy 
education spread well beyond the immediate 
recipients. Therefore, it was argued that the subsidy 
on higher education should be reduced from the 
existing 90% to 25% over a period of fi\ e years. It was 
pointed out that the rich often appropnate the subsidies 
m higher education and that the target population is 
not actually benefited by subsidies. The logical 
conclusion of this line of argunicni vkus that subsidies 
in higher education, paid out of public funds, oficn led 
to the paradox of the poor subsidizing the nchf 

World Confereace on Higher Education 

Rejecting the World Bank's view of higher 
education as a non-merit good, the policy document 
Higher Education in the T'^ enty-Jirst Centun : rri/N;! 
and Mission framed by the \^'o^ld Conference on 
Higher Education (1998) categorically stated that 
higher education is a public good, the benefits of 
which cannot be fully estimated in monetary terms 
alone. It stated that public support for higher education 
and research remains essential to ensure a balanced 
achievement of educational and social missions. The 
Framework for Priority Action for Change and 
Development of Higher Education evolved in the 
World Conference recommended that the "states, 
including their governments, parliament and other 
decision makers should establish, where appropriate, 
die legislative, political and financial framework for 
the reform and further development of higher 


education, in keeping with the terms of Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which establishes that 
higher education shall be accessible to all on the basis 
of merit. No discrimination can be accepted, no one 
can be excluded from higher education or its study 
fields, degree levels and types of institutions on 
grounds of race, gender, language, religion, or age 
because of any economic or social distinctions or 
physical disabilities...Each higher education institution 
should define its mission according to the present and 
future needs of society and base it on an awareness of 
the fact that higher education is essential for any 
country or region to reach the necessary level of 
sustainable and environmentally sound economic and 
social dev'elopment, culfural creativity nourished by 
better knowledge and understanding of the cultural 
heritage, higher living standards, and iniemal and 
intemaiioiial harmony and peace, based on human 
nghts, democracy, tolerance and mutual respect". 

Independent Task Force Report on Higher 
Education 

The UNESCO documents provided the source of 
inspiration for the growing opposition to the non- 
inclusive and exploitative policies of the World Bank, 
It could force the World Bank to reconsider it.s policie.s 
in respect of tertiary education. Accordingly an 
independent Task Force was appointed jointly by the 
World Bank and UNESCO in 1998. Tlie Task Force 
consisting of 14 members from different countries, 
including Dr Manmohan Singh from India, rciieraied 
the earlier policy perspectives of UNESCO with 
greater force and \ ehemence in its report entitled 
Higher Education in Developing Counines: Peril and 
Promise. Task Force Co-Chair Heniy Rosuvsky said: 
"The Task Force makes a simple point: Higher 
education has never been more imjxjnanl to all nations 
than It IS right now. By contributing to governance, 
culuire, democracy and the spini of enler}^^lse. higher 
education creates valuable public goods". 

The first activity of the task force wa‘> to take 
slock of the higher education scene in the developing 
world, which is home to 85 percent of world 
population, but to barely more tliaii half of the world’.s 
80 million higher education students. Of the roughly 
40 million higher education students in developing 
countries, relatively few are enrolled in truly high 
quality programs. The rest face a slew of problems. 
They are taught by poorly-qualified, poorly-motivated 
and (no surprise) poorly-compensated faculty, 
struggling with inadequate facilities and outmoded 
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curricula. Y et these are the young people who we must 
count on to grapple with the huge task of building a 
better future for the developing world. These are the 
young people who will provide the ’capacity' to run 
more effective governments, develop the businesses 
of the future, and build the health and education 
systems that make such a difference to the quality of 
life. Even more disconcerting for the Task Force was 
the realization that, without bold action, the 
performance of the South's higher education systems 
seems certain to worsen. Three factors are at work 
here. First, the uncontrollable demand for higher 
education. Second, the growing importance of 
knowledge in the modem world. And third, the 
inexorable and often cruel logic of globalization. 

David E Bloom, head of the Task Force 
Secretariat elaborates on the findings of the report on 
these issues thus: 

"First, we should salute, but recognize the 
problems caused by the incredible and growing thirst 
for education that we see all around the world, We 
have educated more and more young people at primary 
and secondary level - but, like Oliver Twist, they want 
more! They realize something that even the richest 
governments are only beginning ro wake up to; in 
today's world, higher education is basic education. 
Today, higher education is needed by the masses • and 
can no longer be confined to tiny elite. 

Added to this thirst for knowledge and skill are 
some demographic realities. Most developing 
countnes have large babyboom generations. And as 
babies will, these boomers are growing up. So there 
are more and more young adults. And more of these 
young adults feel the need for advanced education. It 
is worth noting, of course, that this is a huge 
opportunity dressed up as problem - not the other way 
round. The baby boomers will keep aging and, as the 
West struggles to cope with increasingly aged and 
decrepit populations, the developing world will have 
access to a demographic dividend as a rising 
proportion of workers support a falling proportion of 
dependents. This dividend will be collected, however, 
if - and only if - the workers have the education to 
create, seize and exploit new opportunities. 

So developing countries cannot stand still and 
focus their attention on improving the quality of their 
higher education systems. They must first direct their 
efforts and resources to increasing the quantity of 
education on offer. And they must do it in a planned 
way. At the moment, this planning is not there and it's 


leading to a burgeoning of new institutions - many of 
them private, most of them poorly focused, and some 
that do little more than prey on the aspirations and 
assets of well-intentioned students and their families. 

Second, developing countries face the problem 
that, across the world, everyone recognizes the 
growing importance of knowledge - that weightless 
asset that is fast supplanting tangible resources as the 
foundation of wealth and power. Unfortunately, 
knowledge begets knowledge and rich countries have, 
so far, shown themselves to be in a better position to 
nudge their higher education systems in the direction 
of providing what will be needed in tomorrow's world 
The knowledge economy seems to be reinforcing and 
further magnifying income differentials that are 
already huge by historical comparison. IT has some 
countervailing potential - but so far it has delivered 
most of its benefits in rich countries. It was in the 
USA, not an emerging nation, that a university, 
Stanford, and a whole series of new technologies came 
together to produce Silicon Valley —a phenomenal (if 
not troubled) economic powerhouse. 

The third factor - globalization - adds to these 
difficulties. As we know, it is a shorthand term for the 
process through which national economies are 
integrated. Globalization occurs through four principal 
channels: movements of goods, capital, labor, and 
ideas. Its potential benefits are huge but, so far, these 
benefits have been delivered predominantly to the rich 
world. As a result, as the Battle in Seattle highlighted, 
the process of globalization faces growing opposition. 
But in the meantime, globalization increases the ability 
of rich countnes to compete for talented students and 
faculty and focuses their attention on the problems of 
the North, not the South. Globalization is also making 
the world economy increasingly competitive, and 
increasingly unforgiving of laggards. The 
phenomenon of drain, train, and retain the best brains 
clearly undermines the South's ability to compete in 
business - as well as weakening its chance of building 
the better government and higher education systems 
that are essentia) to it achieving even a semblance of 
parity with the North (UNESCO, 1998). 

Methods of evaluating the benefits of higher 
education have traditionally been quite narrow, 
neglecting higher education's role in generating public 
goods. The rate of return to the individual has generally 
been measured in tenns of higher salaries, with only 
the increased taxes these salaries incur counted as a 
public benefit. By this measure, investment in higher 
education delivers significantly smaller public and 
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private returns than investment in primary and 
secondary education. Donors have therefore tended 
to dowTiplay the importance of advanced education 
and, in some cases, have advised governments to 
withdraw funding from the sector." 

Prof Bloom, himself a noted economist, admits 
that modem ignorance about higher education has 
been invented by economists. Their habit of knowing 
the worth of everything, but the value of nothing, has 
led the World Bank to an incredibly simplistic way of 
assessing the return on investments in higher 
education. He explains: 

The basic flaw is to measure return on education 
exclusively through wage differentials. Take someone 
who has no education, someone who has been to 
primary school, someone who has completed secondary 
school, and someone with a university degree. How 
much more does each earn than the previous? Tlwse 
differentials are then compared to the incremental 
amounts invested in their education to find the return. 
The results generally suggest that higher education 
yields a lower return than pnmary or secondary 
education * and they have been used to justify the 
skewing of government budgets (and developments 
funds) away from higher education instituuons. 

Higher education obviously confers benefits 
above and beyond enhancing the incomes of those who 
received their degrees. And many of these benefits 
take the form of public goods, such as the contribution 
of higher education to enterprise, leadership, 
governance, culture, and participatory democracy. 
These are all vital building blocks for stronger 
economies and societies and all routes by which the 
benefit of investment in higher education multiplies 
throughout society. 

Common sense tells us that countries need 
primary, secondary, and tertiary education, not two 
out of three. All three are vital to human, social and 
economic development. All three are very definitely 
in the public interest. So the Task Force is adamant 
that education should not be thought of as a zero-sum 
game, where basic education is pitted against 
advanced study. Education is a positive sum game. 
We need more of it, and ofhigher quality, at all levels. 

A focus on public interest and higher education 
has two further implications. First, that market forces 
alone will not deliver vital public goods. Markets are 
moved by profit, mainly quick profit. Private interests 
overly, but only partially, with a society’s long-teim 


interest in accumulating and imparting knowledge and 
its capacity for generating new knowledge. This 
observation is especially true with respect to the basic 
sciences and the humanities, vital subjects the maricet 
will never deliver optimally because there is not 
enough money to be made. Markets, on their own. will 
not deliver educational access for all, either, They will 
cater mainly to the privileged, creating education for 
the elite, not the masses. The public's representative ■ 
i.e. government must be prepared, therefore, to protect 
the public interest. This does not mean that 
governments should crowd other players out. Bui h 
does mean that government must be prepared to act 
as guide, facilitator, fonder in some areas, strategic 
planner and, when necessary, regulator prepared to 
wield a hefty stick. 

The second implication of our focu.s on the public 
interest concerns the oft-repeated argument that public 
invesmient in higher education is socially inequitable 
because university graduates - the future elite - are 
already part of the current elite and therefore not 
deserving of public subsidy. This view has some ment, 
but it is not decisive. Higher education confers huge 
benefits on society as a whole. It would be narrow¬ 
minded and counterproductive for a society to forego 
those benefits simply because they are not dislnbuted 
equally. Society must gel people to pay as much for 
their education as they are able to - and simultaneously 
avoid shooting itself in the fool!" 

World Bank's .New Perspective on Higher 
Education 

Under the pressure created by repeated 
challenges to its wisdom, the World Bank was 
comF)elled to revise its earlier policy perspective at 
least partially so as to save itself from being swept off 
its feet by the current of international criticism against 
Its policies. Accordingly, the Bank appointed its own 
Task Force on Higher Education and Society. The 
report brought out by the Task Force entitled 
Constructing Knowledge Societies: New Challenges 
for Tertiary’ Education (2002) has finally revised the 
earlier Bank approach to higher education by 
acknowledging it as a public good, though the report 
does not fully accept the implications of the new 
approach in its framework for action. Emphasizing 
the change in the approach, Mamphela Ramphele, 
Managing Director (Human Development) World 
Bank writes in the foreword to the report: 

"A look at World Bank lending for education over 
the past three decades shows that about a quarter of 
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the entire education portfolio has consistently been 
dedicated to projects in tertiary education. Before 2000, 
borrowers for tertiary education tended to be middle - 
income countries, with clients such as Argentina, China, 
and Indonesia receiving some of the largest loans for 
this purpose. Then, in 2000, the World Bank and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) published Higher Education 
in Developing Countries: Peril and Promise (2000), a 
report by the independent Task Force on Higher 
Education and Society. World Bank President James D 
Wolfensolin wholeheartedly endorsed the conclusions 
of the report-thal tertiary education is important in 
building capacity and reducing poverty. 

Largely in response to growing requests from 
low- income countries for tertiary education projects, 
the World Bank has been active in expanding 
stakeholder dialogues on tertiary education reform and 
in the preparation of new loans, including initiatives 
in South Asia and Africa. The Bank recognizes the 
need to embrace a more balanced, holistic approach 
to investments and to encourage improvements in the 
entire lifelong education system, irrespective of a 
country's income level... 

Underlying the diverse array of problems and 
solutions is the notion that tertiary education confers 
important public goods that are essential to 
development and poverty reduction-goods that must 
be accessible to all strata, to all peoples, and to both 
men and women, The report also emphasizes that 
tertiary education can no longer be viewed as a 
discrete sub sector of education. Rather, il must be 
seen as but one critical element that buttresses a 
holistic system of education-a system which must 
become more flexible, diverse, efficient, and 
responsive to the knowledge economy. This study 
recognizes that context is vital to understanding 
problems and that stakeholder consultation is 
imperative in designing solutions". 

Lessons for India 

The Independent Task Force Report and the World 
Bank Task Force Report have aroused considerable 
interest around the world and have been followed up 
by affirmative action, especially in the third world, 
except perhaps in India. Pakistan's President has now 
accepted the Independent Task Force Report and 
recommended the establishment of a steering group to 
guide implementation. Four teams have been set up to 
address areas where the Task Force believes change 
can be readily achieved. Three priorities are to promote 


financial disclosure; increase the professionalism of 
higher education management; and create a community 
to address curriculum reform. The fourth team will 
attempt to create a National Higher Education 
Commission to support and nurture the process. 

The World Bank's new thinking on higher 
education is even more educative. It is obvious that 
the World Bank has totally reversed its definition of 
higher education over a period of eight years-from 
1994 to 2002.Higher education is no longer a 'a private 
good' but 'a public good' even in the eyes of the World 
Bank. It does not mean that that the bank has reversed 
its policy of exploitative funding. A close reading of 
the World Bank document shows that the contrary is 
really true. The Bank has actually appropriated the 
logic of its opponents to promote its own agenda of 
exploitation by cashing in on the increasing demand 
for higher education all over the world. The revelations 
of Joseph Stiglitz, former Chief Economist of the 
World Bank in his recent book 'Globalization and its 
Discontents' should leave no one in doubt about the 
hypocrisy of the Washington Consensus Institutions. 
But the World Bank's somersault is useful in two ways. 
Firstly it shows how unreliable the World Bank's 
advice is in framing long term developmental policies. 
A policy perspective which becomes outdated in eight 
years is hardly a dependable guide. Secondly, it could 
encourage a rethinking on the neo capitalist policies 
being pursued in developing countries under the aegis 
of the World Bank. Unfortunately our Governments 
at the Centre and in the States and the apex and the 
lower Judiciary continue to be guided by the old 
Ideology of capitalist globalization despite the fact that 
its greatest apostle on the earth-namely the World 
Bank-has been compelled to repudiate it, at least in 
part, albeit for strategic reasons. 
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Cafeteria Type of Courses in Teacher 

Education 

G C Bhattncbarya 

(Kamacha Educational Complex, yaxanasi-221010) 


The field of Teacher Education is dynamic as 
well as innovative in nature and therefore many a 
changes are required to be felt as needed for 
introduction. After the introduction of distance mode 
based modular and other courses, programmed 
instruction, etc., recently the wave of introducing 
some cafeteria type of courses has pervaded in all 
walks of higher education and thus a serious thinking 
IS initiated to pay attention in the area of professional 
courses like Teacher Education, too. 

Cafeteria Type of Courses 

Contrary to the continuous and regular courses 
of Teacher Education at different levels, the cafeteria 
type of courses are those which are being designed as 
the modified form of capsule courses in terms of its 
self-sufficiency, shorter time duration requirement, 
constant and active participation based and feedback 
oriented nature supported with formative and 
continuous diagnostic form of evaluation. Such 
courses may be formulated as useful for different 
category of people within and outside of the 
profession of teaching. 

Cafeteria type of courses are not the full time or 
regular degree;' diploma oriented ones in characteristics 
(like taking a full meal in hotel) but functional and 
certification-based ones (like taking a breakfast or 
'chats' in a cafe) dominated with the need fulfilment 
of the persons or participants, It is quality oriented 
performance dominated and readily available package 
having little entrance formalities. Such courses are 
usually formulated as skill-based and technically 
structured giving ample scope of practice and activities. 
In the area of teacher education, there is a scope of 
designing a number of such courses suitable for a wide 
range of ^ple like in-service teachers, administrative 
and management personnels, guidance services people, 
curriculmn and text book designers and educational 
psychologists. The following cafetCTia type of courses 
were considered as useful and suitable for the field of 
Teacher Education: 

• Cafeteria Type of Course in Educational 
Administration, 


• Educational Finai^ and Management, 

• General and subject-wise specific Teaching 
Skills, 

• Guided learning skills. 

• Instructional Materials preparation Skills, 

• Educational and Integrated Guidance, 

• Vocational Assistance through councelling and 
fo 11 o w - u p-pro gramm e, 

• Psychological management of young and 
adolescent learners, 

• Class control and efficient communication 
skills, 

• Individual and small group teaching skills, 

• Skills for teaching in coaching classes and 
centres for training in competitive 
examinations, 

• Educational technology and information 
techniques, 

• Functional teaching models and strategies, 

• Child development and education, 

• Single/dual teacher primary school 
management, etc. 

Some courses may also could be developed in 
the area of Creative Wnting, Textbook PreparaUon and 
Wniing of Research Papers/Heports, etc. in the area 
of Teacher Education. Other such courses may also 
be designed. 

Need: Cafeteria type of courses are needed due 
to their remarkable characteristics and merits, as 
specified here. 

• CharoctefisHcs: These courses may be proved as 
helpftil in the generation of resources for Teacher 
Education institutions which being the call of the 
day, without any compromise with the quality of 
the programmes of regular Teacher Education, due 
to continuous downfall in the financial support of 
UGC and the Government in the field of higher 
education in general and Teacher Education, in 
particular. 
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• Though the NatKxial Council for Teacher Education 
is concerned with foe quality control issues and the 
determination of the mininium resource status of 
Teacher Education institutions for its approval etc. 
It is not in favour of providing direct financial 
supports. To avoid commercialisation in Teacher 
Education and to raise foe resource status as well, 
such course of need-based pattern may be of prime 
importance as well as helpful to maintain the 
standard of Teacher Education institutions. 

• Such courses will be in addition to the regular 
Teacher Education courses with specialisation 
onented nature and thus participants of regular 
courses may also enrol themselves in such courses. 
If a course of computer assisted teaching>leaming 
where computer operation is initiated, majority of 
prospective teachers will be ready to participate. 

• Since these courses will be expertise achievement 
targeted, the Teacher Educators may also be in a 
position to gain in foeir effectiveness and efficient 
working. 

• If teaching is to be considered as a profession, 
teachers and Teacher Educators are then 
eventually to be designated as professionals and 
till foe authorities are not providing them with any 
sort of 'non-practising allowances', they may be 
set fiee to market their skills and expertise through 
such courses. 

« The persons and experts from other fields may also 
be attracted to Teacher Education institutions and 
help in diminishing the distance between foe fields. 
Persons in Che fields of literature, management, 
private coaching, textbook publishers, researchers 
administrators etc. may find such type of courses 
useful according to their needs. 

• Such courses may either be organized during 
vacations or in evening hours or holidays for the 
benefit of in-service persons and to set them free 
from the problems of leave, etc. 

• Due to foe fixed working and participation-hours 
need, the courses may not be much heavy and 
burdensome for the busy and highly engaged 
persons of modem times. 

• Since, e-Ubrary, Internet, printout taking facilities 
will be attached with the courses on payment basis 
under foe roof of Teacher Education institutions, 
availability of learning and resource materials will 
not be a problem for participants as well as 
resource persons. 


• Due to the constant use of multi-media and other 
modem means of communications, the courses will 
not be like that of the traditional, lecture based 
and boring ones in nature. 

• The candidates who remain unable to be admitted 
to regular Teacher Education courses due to one 
or the other reasons may be benefited along with 
the in-service teachers. 

• Such courses may serve a better alternative for the 
orientation and refresher courses supported by 
UGC, and may be designated at par with those 
courses. 

• Such functional courses may ultimately be helpful 
to improve the status of teaching as well as 
educational administration in various institutions 
where foe heads, in-charges and teachers are not 
folly or partially trained, at all. 

• Cafeteria type of courses may use continuous 
evaluation techniques (courses in modern 
educational evaluation techniques may also be 
offered) and thus be free from foe burden of any 
annual or semester type of examination system. 

In this way, it is obvious that the first decade of 
the Twenty-ftrst Century is going to be a period of 
cafeteria type of courses in higher education as well 
as in Teaclfer Education. Many universities are senous 
about such courses. 

But there may be some organisational problems 
which a Teacher Education institution may have to 
face while implementing such courses: 

• Modernisation of foe teaching-learning set up will 
be inevitable and at initial stage, the infrastructural 
and establishment cost will be high. 

• Traditional minded Teacher Educators may not 
support initiation of such courses and oppose 
using their so-called seniority-influences in 
planning and execution of such plans and 
programmes. 

• Slogans may be raised against such courses saying 
that these are against the welfare of weaker 
sections of the society and the poor, and are in 
favour of foe elite groups only. 

• Division of economic return may be a problem 
between the experts and administrators. 
Management may require to decentralise the 
control and power, and this may be a difficult task. 
When foe 'power hungef will be given more value 
and preference against ability and quality, the 

(Contd. lo Page No. 18) 
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Humanising Green Education through Participatory 

Management 

ParuIRlshl 

(Indian Jnsiitute of Forest Management, Nehru Nagar, FO Box 357. Bhopd’462003. paivi@Ufin.org www.ifin.org} 


We all are human beings and live in a society. It 
is the society within which whatever education we 
get is practised or preached. No education can be 
complete without giving it a humanised form. In view 
of this fact, medical and engineering education has 
incorporated behavioural science as one of the 
compulsory papers so that 'technocrats can be 
humanised'. Through it, an engineering student can 
realise the relevance of 'Human engineering' and a 
doctor can understand how his/her treatment can 
respond much more effectively if he is able to 
understand the psyche of the patient, role of 
psychological factors in disease and more so, is able 
to establish good patient-doctor relationship. Besides 
technical education, social and human sciences are 
getting more and more important in almost every 
sphere of knowledge and profession in today's 
globalising world and forestry education- Green 
Education is no exception to that. 

Forests have a very important role to play in 
the development process of a nation. Forests are not 
only essential for a better quality of life, but they are 
must for the very survival of the nation. The nation 
IS faced today with the serious challenge of 
conserving, protecting and managing the forests for 
the production of maximum goods and services for 
community and at the same time, increasing the area 
under forests by planting the wastelands and 
improving the density of the forest cover in the 
existing forests. Therefore, the issue of time 
appropriate forestry education has become much 
more pertinent in today's globalising world. 

Forestry Education: History and Context 

Forestry education, an allied Civil Service 
known as Indian Forest Service (IFS) also provides 
technical education about raising, maintaining, 
conserving and utilising forests. The birth of forest 
management in India dates back to the emergence 
of Indian Forest Service in 1967, the training 
arrangements for which was made with the Forestry 
College at Coopers Hill, England. In 1878, the 
Forest Research Institute was started at Dehra Dun. 


From 1926, an arrangement to train IPS 
probationers was developed at Dehra Dun. The 
Indian Forest College was opened in 1938, which 
is still functional for training probationers. 
However, with the globalisation and changing 
socio-economic scenario of the country, their is a 
strong need for incorporating social sciences in the 
training package (Reswani P, 1988). 

Forestry in India has remained largely under 
colonial influence, which was the period of 
exploitation of forests and , undermining of rural 
communities' interests and needs. Indian foresters 
were also groomed in such a way that they viewed 
the activities of resident communities as 'bioiic 
interference' and role of foresters esseniially 
remained that of protectors of forest from local 
people (Femades et al. 1988; Shepherd 1992 a, 1992 
b). In this process, hostility and distrust which have 
continued unabated. Oared up between local 
communities and forest officials (KJian, 1996). The 
position and power of bureaucracy was consolidated 
by increasing their numbers and authority 
(Poffenberger, 1990). 

Joint Forest Mnnagemenl: A Recent Upheaval 

Only one and a half decade back, foresters and 
planners have begun to realise that their role of 
policing India's vast forest areas was neither 
responding to the needs of nature nor to the nation's 
rural communities. As a result. National Forest Policy 
(1988) was framed which was the first step in the 
direction of humanising ferestry. 

"Having regard to the tribal people and forests, a 
primary task of all agencies responsible for forest 
management, including the forest development 
corporation should be to associate the tribal people 
closely in the protection, regeneration and 
development of forests as well to provide gainful 
employment to people living around the ftwest" (NFP 
1988-4.6)" 

The policy document envisages it as one of the 
essentials of forest management that the forest 
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communities should be motivated to identify 
themselves with the development and protection of 
forests from which they derive benefits. The 
establishment of Joint Forest Management has also 
allowed departmental field staff to redefine their 
relationship with village people to regain their trust 
and alliance. 

In view of the emerging changes in forest 
policies and global environmental scenario, capacity 
building and competence development of forest 
officers are two of the important pre-requisites for 
effective forest management. With the incorporation 
of participatory approach for sustainable natural 
resource management, the education and training 
component has become much more pertinent than 
ever before, The professional forester of today is 
charged not only with protecting the forest against 
illicit fellings and encroachments, catering to the 
needs of the community for fuel, fodder and small 
timber and managing the forests for production on a 
sustained basis but also generating confidence in the 
rural people in community forestry programme based 
on National Forest Policy (1988). TTvis calls for a 
strong well educated and trained cadre of foresters 
(Pandc, GC 1988). 

Humanising Forestry Education 

In this changed context, the need for 
humanising forestry education was felt. Miller, 
(1993) indicated that besides competence in 
forestry, foresters at all levels must have some 
understanding of social sciences and agriculture to 
enable effective collaboration. In addition foresters 
must learn sufficient humanity to accept that the 
forest management objectives involve much more 
than green cover protection, i.e., local communities. 
Thus, 'multiple objective forestry’ is the need of 
today. Promotion of social forestiy, farm forestry 
and wildlife management not only calls for special 
skills and training in management of both human 
and natural resources, but also special techniques 
like mass communication, extension and interaction 
with people and non-govemmental organisations. 
It is clear now that forestry is not only about trees 
but it is about the whole forestry environment. 
Individuals trained to manage the forest resource 
may require a pluralistic understanding of the 
situation and increased number of diverse skills. 
However, no one individual can possess all the skills 
required for modem forest management, and it is 


essential that modern forest managers work as 
members of a team. In this regard the problem of 
multi vs. meta disciplinary approaches become 
pertinent. 

Multi'discipUnary V5 Meta-disciplinary Approach 

In today's era of multi-disciplinary approaches, 
people are of the view that forestry education also 
requires multi-disciplinary approach incorporating 
forestry, environmental, agricultural, social and 
behavioural sciences and what not. This may, some 
times, shift the major focus making the forest 
managers more of generalists rather than specialists. 
In a paper delivered in 1971, Westoby cautions that 
establishment of multi-disciplinary teams is not an 
answer to the problems of fragmentation and 
integration. It is like putting all the specialists 
together, creating their own boxes in charts and 
displaying tubular, aggressive tribal tendencies of 
most unscientific nature. Westoby (1987) describes 
meta-disciplinary approach as more suitable for 
forest managers which gives a solid grounding in a 
given area of expertise and with a general knowledge 
of subsidiary social, behavioural, communication and 
managerial skills. In this way they will become the 
specialists in forest management with a fairly enough 
idea about various managerial problems they are 
likely to come across. 

Traditionally, foresters have been trained to have 
an appreciation of the basic physical and biological 
sciences pertaining to forest ecosystems, the 
knowledge of sciences, technologies and economies 
which underpin both wood production and 
environmental management and a professional 
exj>erience of forest policies and management systems. 
The complexity of forest management has been 
increased due to changing demands on forests and on 
technological developments in many areas including 
management systems like computer simulation, 
Geographical Information System (GIS), etc. 

There are further requirements for foresters to 
develop their communication skills, especially with 
public and to have somewhat greater expertise in areas 
that were earlier, peripheral to the mainstream of 
forestry education like agro-forestry, land 
rehabilitation, urban forestry, extension forestry, 
community forestry, business management, 
environmental law, conflict resolution and a better 
appreciation of the role of forestry in national and 
international context (Bachelard and Griffin, 1993). 
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Current Status of Forestry Education and 
Training 

Currently, the status of forestry education is 
divided into three categories: 

University Education: Since the last three 
decades, certain traditional as well as Agricultural 
Universities of India are running full fledged degree 
courses like BSc Forestry (Calicut), MSc Forestry and 
doctoral facilities (Solan, HP) and also elective 
courses/one subject courses in many other universities. 

These Universities produce hardcore forestry 
experts whose future lies in providing technical/ 
academic expertise to timber-based industries as 
forestry consultants and academic institutions for 
training the forestry work force etc. However, these 
courses were not able to provide placements, and 
therefore, could not make any impact or attract many 
students. The main problems were lack of necessary 
faculty support, non-coordination with state forest 
departments. Forest Research Institute and the IPS 
cadre. To overcome these problems, the need to have 
some coordinating body in the field of forestry the 
education and research was felt and the Indian Council 
of Forestry Research and Training (ICFRE) was 
planned. 

The Indian Council of Forestry Research and 
Training has been created to formulate, organise, 
direct and manage forestry research and impart 
forestry education. Its objectives are: 

• To undertake aid, promote and coordinate forestry' 
education, research and its application. 

• To develop and maintain a national library and 
information centre for forestry. 

• To act as a clearing house for research and general 
information relating to forests and wildlife. 

• To develop forestry extension programmes and 
propagate them. 

• To provide consultancy services in the field of 
forestry and allied services. It has eight research 
institutes and three advanced centres in different 
parts of the country. 

Facets of forestry education are central for the 
progress of scientific forestry. With a view to making 
forestry education more fruitful and relevant, the 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun was granted the 
Deemed University status by the Ministry of HRD, 
Government of India tn 1991. In order to exercise 


general supervision and coordinate forestry education, 
a foil fledged Directorate of Education was created in 
ICFRE in 1993. 

The main functions are: 

• Supervision of the Forest Research Institute 
deemed university in postgraduate and doctoral 
programmes. 

• Arranging educational and training programmes 
to generate trained human resource. 

• Supporting universities in imparting forestry 
education. 

• Conducting professional skills' development 
programmes. 

• Review and development of forestry education 
curricula in universities, 

• Validation of forestry curricula in forestry 
education channel leading to forestry degrees. 

• Providing research fellowships. 

• Planning human resource development. 

However, in the rapidly grow'ing era of 
humanisation and participation, there was a trend of 
linking all the .sectors with management and a need to 
have sectoral management institute in the field of 
forestry' was also felt. As a result, the Indian Institute 
of Forest Management, an autonomous institute under 
the Ministry' of Environment and I-oresls. Govt, of 
India was planned. 

The Indian Institute of Forest Management The 

National Commission on Agnculiure (1972) identified 
low investment leading to low productivity of the 
Indian forests as the major cause of failure of forestry 
sector to cope witli ihe rising demands and vsuggested 
substantial investments into forestry. It tried to achieve 
a balance between demands of industries and local 
people through concepts of production and Social 
Forestry. 

The case for bringing renewable natural resource 
system under business management and for training 
managers on economic and business aspects as 
suggested by the Ford Foundation Consultant 
necessitated the creation of an institute: 

• To provide training in economic and managerial 
aspects of forest related areas of associated 
primary wood-based industries. 

• To build the staff for conducting research on 
economic and management problems growing out 
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of the urgent need for managing all forest and non- 
cultivated lands. 

• To create a pool of expert managerial consultants, 
which would be available to both public and 
private corporations or agencies. 

The ensuing philosophy behind creation of ndian 
Institute of Forest Management were arrived at a 
seminar held which recommended that: 

• The Indian Institute of Forest Management should 
be a national institute of education in forestry 
sector, aiming at a "Balanced development, 
conservation and utilisation of a forest based 
ecological system in India, consistent with the 
economic and social development of the nation. 

• Research, education, training and consultancy 
activities of the proposed Indian Institute of Forest 
Management should be directed towards meeting 
management/educalional needs of the entire 
forestry system, particularly the forest departments 
and forest development corporations. 

• It should have a wider degree of freedom to develop 
Its particular identity and the culture needed within 
an educational setting to foster this identity. 

• As the leader in its field, be concerned with 
pushing the frontiers of knowledge, providing 
specialised knowledge to various parts of the 
system related to this field and helping the world 
of practice to use this knowledge. 

The Institute has been developing as an 
educational, research, training and consultancy 
organisation at national and international levels. The 
faculty is a mix of academicians, management experts 
and forestry practitioners. The broad faculty areas in 
the Institute are: 

• Applied Computer Technology and Quantitative 
Techniques for Forestry Operations. 

• Communication and Extension Methods and 
Forestry Extension. 

• Ecosystem Management and Technical Forestry. 

• Financial Management, Accounting and Control. 

• Forest Resource Economics and Management. 

• Marketing Management. 

• Personnel Management and Organisational 
Behaviour. 

• Sociology and Social Anthropology. 


Its aim is to inculcate the following skills in the 
students: 

• Application of Concepts of Managerial Problems. 

• Synthesis and Perspective Building 

• Behavioural Skills. 

• Technical skills. 

Student placement activities are co-ordinated by 
the placement cell of the institute, which facilitates 
contacts with recruiting organisation, inviting job 
announcements, arrangements of pre-placement talks 
and scheduling campus interviews. In the year, 2000- 
02, there was 82% of placement in development sector, 
12% in corporate sector and 6% in government sector. 
The Indian Institute of Forest Managmenl has a 
brilliant track record of 100% campus placements for 
the past thirteen batches. 

Participatory Concepts in Education 

As far as Indian psyche is concerned, it is 
marked with values for sociability, personalised 
relationship and group working which is in sheer 
contrast with colonial transmitted bureaucracy. It is 
creating a dilemma for forest officers who will have 
to enact the dual personality while working at 
grassroots and departmentai level. Its answer can be 
found in training them in time appropriate leadership 
skills, specifically in nurturant/participative 
managemenl (Parul, 2002). 

Empirical studies have proved that nurturant 
leadership is desirable at grassroots level while 
participatory leadership is desirable at departmental 
level. However, there is a long way to assimilate these 
styles in practice because of limited training in human 
and managerial concepts, specifically for field level 
forest staff. Parul and Kameswari (1999) conducted 
a study on Capacity and Competence Building of 
Forest Officers, The national level survey revealed 
greater demand for training and development in the 
field of computer applications, wildlife management/ 
eco-lourism and with a substantial emphasis on 
human aspects of forestry, community forestry and 
human resource development. It indicates that forest 
officers are now realising the need for humanised 
attitude in their profession. 

The Indian Institute of Forest Management is 
utilising the behavioural/participatoiy concepts in its 
administration, teaching methods, curriculum and 
training. 
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Administratively, it is an autonomous institute 
where faculty is free to choose their area of research 
within institutional mandate, design appropriate 
teaching courses, designing and marketing training 
programmes in a participatory and open work culture. 
They design their own activity plan for the academic 
year and work for it with sufficient flexibility. 
Participatory leaching pedagogy is utilised for 
leaching masters' level and M Phil, students in forestry 
and natural resource management which is marked 
with case discussions, interactive lectures, role plays, 
field visits and more of informal leaching. Teaching 
curriculum provides specific emphasis to human and 
social skills through courses on understanding human 
behaviour, group behaviour, organisational behaviour, 
human resource management, communication skills 
and participatory forest management. Through these 
courses, participants are able to appreciate the 
peninence of these skills in the practical field. 

Globalising Forestry Education 

Forestr)’ education of today is getting more and 
more globalised owing its intermmgling with modem 
managerial principles and incoming of mega forestry 
projects assisted by international donor agencies. 
Looking into the more strategic and people centred 
attitude of these donor agencies, the needs for 
humanising forestry education have been further 
enhanced. IPS officers trained in the traditional 
bureaucratic system and government culture of red 
tapism, sometimes find it difficult to cope with the 
ever increasing humanising demands at the 
professional level. Indian Institute of Forest 
Management tries to compensate these demands 
through various short term Management Development 
Programmes (MDP) for in-service foresl otTicers. The 
pedagogy of these Management Development 
Programmes and other teaching courses is 
participatory in nature. Alumni of this institute are 
working and doing research in vanous mlemational 
universities and organisations across the globe. 

The Indian Institute of Forest Management has 
also started an international student exchange 
programme to undertake research-apprenticeship for 
short duration as a step towards globalising forestry 
education. 

ConclusioBS 

To conclude, humanised forestry education 
incorporating participatory concepts is an answer to 


emerging changes in forest policies and global 
environmental scenario. Capacity building and 
competence development of forest personnel is an 
important pre-requisites for effective forest 
management. Looking into the meta-discipiinary 
nature of the field, forestry requires a pluralistic 
understanding of a situation to ensure sustainable 
development, which will be possible only through 
incorporating participatory approach in education and 
training. The synchronisation of broader mandate of 
the Ministry of Environmeni and Forests with the stale 
forest departments and foresl officers' training needs 
is also required in this regard. 
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No Time to Relax ! Roadmap for Future Indian Food and 

Agricultural Security 


M V Rao, Former Special Director General, ICAR and Former Vice Chancellor, Angrau, Hyderabad 
delivered the Convocation Ad dress at the XVth Convocation of the Institute of A gricultural Sciences, 
Banar as Hindu University, as a part of 85th Convocation of the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi on 
February 3, 2003. He said, "Certain type of social commitment, patriotism, entrepreneurship and 
adventurism is needed. Let us not forget what Swamy Vivekananda said "So long as the millions live in 
hunger and ignorance, I hold every man a traitor, who having been educated at their expense pays not the 
least heed to them". Our course curriculum demands changes from time to time in view of the changing 
national and global scenarios like the WTO related globalisation and liberalization, PBRs, TRIPs, IPRs, 
patenting, privatization, farmers' rights, global biodiversity, UPOV rules and regulations, agri business, 
new seed policies, mechanization, quarantine and phytosanitory rules, biotechnological advances etc. 
While learning these new issues it is imperative that we do not neglect the basic sciences like taxonomy, 
cytology, cytogenetics, conventional plant breeding etc. The teachers have to keep themselves abreast 
with these developments to teach and motivate the students. The aim of education is not only development 
of the human personality, but also development of men and women who will be useful citizens and help in 
solving our problems.". Excerpts. 


The Agricultural Research Institute of Banaras 
Hindu University along with the Acharya Narendra 
Deva University of Agriculture and Technology, 
Faizabad is catering to the needs of farmers of the 
districts of Eastern Uttar Pradesh. I always fell that 
there is no State in India which is comparable for 
agricultural production potential, as Uttar Pradesh. It 
i-s the largest producer of all foodgrains in India. It is 
the largest producer of w'heat, pulses, sugarcane and 
potato, second largest producer of rice, rapeseed, 
mustard, maize and mangoes, and third largest 
producer of coarse cereals. Besides these, it grows a 
w ide range of other crops. It has a good infrastructure 
for agricultural research, education and e.xtension by 
having a number of agricultural universities, 
agricultural research institutes, agricultural colleges, 
ICAR Research Institutions and Non-Govemmental 
institutions. The Slate is endowed with fertile soils 
and a network of canals. The Stale has been a key 
player in our agricultural economy and it would 
become more important in the future in view of its 
vast potentialities. Let me not fail in my duty if I do 
not mention about the significant contributions made 
by the agricultural scientists of this State for the Indian 
agriculture and the world agriculture. Time and space 
do not permit me now to talk about their contributions, 
since 1 know personally many of them. 

The two distinguished scientists Prof Yash Pal 
and Dr Panjab Singh who delivered the Xlllth and 
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XlVih Convocation Addresses respectively, dealt in 
detail the implications of globalization and 
liberalization, high-tech consumerism and the frontier 
areas of agricultural science and education. 

In this XVih Convocation of the Institute I have 
chosen, to speak on the topic 'No time to relax, road 
map for future Indian food and agricultural security'. 

1 chose this topic because in spite of advatices we made 
after independence in increasing production of 
different agncultural commodities, still more than one- 
fourih of the Indian population is at present below the 
poverty line with daily incomes hardly sufficient to 
keep their body and soul together. Many people go to 
bed hungrily. Paradoxically the population wiiich is 
today below the poverty line is the total population of 
composite India in 1900! The unprecedented 
widespread drought of this year reminc^ us that we 
cannot relax lulled by the Green Revolution, but we 
have to be ever alert and vigilant. 

Before I dwell ou the subject of my address, I 
would like to wamily congratulate the students who 
are getting their degress, awards and rew'ards today. I 
wish (hem all success in their future endeavours, 
careers, contributions to the service of tlie country, to 
the mankind and, to the cause of knowledge. Young 
students, you are the future leaders, you hav^e to carry 
the torch blazed by the old generation of scientists of 
the country w'ho in their own humble way tried to 
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elevate India from the 'Basket case' or 'ship-to-mouth* 
or 'field-tO'mouth' existence to the preset food surplus 
level, due to which we are able to raise our heads 
among the comity of nations as one of the premier 
agricultural countries of the world. We built up large 
buffer stocks of foodgrains and we are able to help 
generously countries, which needed food, whether it 
is the war ravaged Vietnam or drought hit Sub-Saharan 
Afiica or strife tom Afghanistan. Today, we are the 
third biggest producer of food grains in the world, the 
highest producer of milk and the second highest 
producer of rice and wheat. The country is in the ’top 
five bracket' for a number of agricultural commodities. 
We are also able to export several of our commodities 
too. 

In spite of these advances we have several 
challenges and unresolved problems and hence we 
cannot relax. We have to tread several miles to catch 
up with the developed countries and become important 
players 'in the global trade and economy. At present, 
our contribution in agricultural exports in the world 
is only 0.6 per cent! We have the daunting challenge 
to improve the standard of living and nutntion of our 
people and also hand over to our posterity ecosystems 
that are sustainable and fertile for years to come. The 
early years of Independence had witnessed wide 
spread food shortages compelling us to import large 
quantities of food grains. Many predicted that India 
cannot feed itself and there would be widespread 
famines, starvations and deaths. Thanks to the 'Creen 
Revolution' which started in the mid sixties when the 
production was 74.2 million tones we trebled the 
production by 2001-02 to 211.2 million tones. The 
per capita availability of food grains, which was 146.5 
kgs/person/annum increased to 152.2 kgs in spite of 
doubling up of the population, which is by itself a great 
achievement indeed. Similar achievements were 
witnessed in all other food, tuber, commercial and 
horticultural crops, perhaps with the exception of 
pulses where our progress is limited. As a result of 
the sustained efforts of the farmers, scientists, policy 
makers, input agencies we have moved from an era of 
chronic deficiencies and imports to an era of surplus 
food stocks of over 60 million tons and, exports of 
rice, wheat and several commodities. A few years back 
India emerged as the major exporter of rice in the 
world while in 2000-01 Government of India released 
seven million tons of wheat for export and another 
five million tons in 2001-02. At this stage, it will be 
interesting to recollect that the total wheat production 


of In^a in 1950-51 was only 6.4 million tons: Today 
India is the second highest producer of wheat in the 
world touching 76.4 million tons in 2000 A.D. 
Economists and policy makers admit that agriculture 
is crucial for growth of Indian economy and without 
progress in agriculture there will be slump in industrial 
progress and general growth rate. In spite of this 
assumption the good performance in the agricultural 
sector in the last few years appears to have lulled us 
to complacency. The allocation to agriculture in the 
different plan periods has come down. It was 14,7 per 
cent in the 4th Plan and today it stands at 4.9 per cent 
of the total outlay in the IXth plan period. The Capital 
Formation of the agricultural sector also came down 
from 19.9 per cent of the Gross Capital Fomialion of 
1950-51 to 7.7 percent in 2000-01. The present outlay 
for agricultural research is only 0.4 per cent of the 
GDP which is paradoxical for a country where 72 per 
cent of the population is rural and dependent on 
agriculture and allied activities, while in a developed 
country like America where only two per cent of the 
population depend on agriculture the national 
allocation is two per cent of the GDP. The widespread 
drought of 2001-02 has brought down the area under 
cultivation as well as production. It is estimated the 
khahff production of 2002 has fallen by about 20 
million tons and the area under rahi wheat which many 
times compensates for the loss m Khanff is likely to 
come down by 3-4 million ha. thus aflecimg the wheat 
producuon too. If the buffer slock had not been there 
perhaps India would have reverted back to imports as 
in 1950's and 60’s. In this context, it is pertinent to 
remind ourselves of the predictions of Lester Brown 
and Kane who opined that India with its present rate 
of growth of population and depleting land and water 
resources may have to import annually 45 million tons 
of food grains by 2030. Similar shortages would be 
witnessed for other agricultural commodities of 
common use when the population reaches 144 crores 
by 2030. Fertile land is diminishing even in a Stale 
like Uttar Pradesh, as is the case in other parts of India 
for urbanization or to erosion. India, a country of 
continental size faces every year droughts, floods, 
cyclones, losses from pests and diseases in one part 
or the other of the nation affecting agricultural 
production. This issue refers back to the theme of my 
address that we cannot afford to be complacent and 
relaxed and lulled by the immediate past, and, the 
present buffer stocks of food grains. Many opine, 
probably correctly, that these buffer stocks would 
disappear in no time if there-is sufficient purchasing 
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power with our peoples, particularly the large mass 
who are below the poverty line. 

When we look at the nutritional scenario of the 
country and analyse the status in each state, it is very 
depressing and disappointing. The reports of the 
National Nutrition Monitoring Bureau of 1997 and of 
2002 reveal the poor nutritional status of our people. 
While the average consumption of cereals, millets and 
proteins is by and large as per the Recommended Daily 
Allowance (RDA) the consumption of pulses and 
legumes, green leafy vegetables, vegetables in general, 
fruits, milk and milk products, fats and oils, sugar and 
jaggery is far below the RDA. The intake of vitamin 
A, Riboflavin, folic acid and vitamin C is also low. 
Although iron intake is normal but it's bio availability 
js low. Nearly 70 per cent of the pregnant women and 
adolescent girls suffer from iron deficiency. More than 
50% children are underweight. An estimated 50,000 
children go blind every year because of deficiency of 
vitamin A. India stands nowhere as compared to 
developed Western world in consumption of milk and 
milk products, eggs, meat, fruits, vegetables and other 
essential nutritious food items. The data for Uttar 
Pradesh shows that the consumption of milk and milk 
products, green leafy vegetables, fats and oils, sugar 
and jaggery, vitamin A and riboflavin is below the 
RDA, Further analysis of data based on age, sex, 
economic status, occupation and rural and urban 
population, land holdings, monthly income show lot 
of variation but the data on rural population, 
particularly children of different age groups is very 
dishearting. The conclusion is that we need more food, 
better food and more diversified food. The challenge 
before us is that we have (o improve the nutritional 
well being of our people so that we have a strong and 
vibrant nation of healthy people. We scientists should 
continue to increase productivity and production of 
different items of food at costs that are affordable by 
ordinary people and. reduce under nutrition which is 
the mother of malnutrition. Consumption of food is 
related to the triple A's viz.. Accessibility, Availability 
and Absorbability, economic status and employment. 
It is a challenge which has to be tackled through 
combined efforts of policy makers, and administrators, 
the peoples' organizations and by people themselves, 
and scientists have to be the path breakers and torch 
bearers with their technologies, strategies and 
guidelines. 

Another challenge we have is increasing the 
yield/ha or the productivity of our different crops and 


animals on a sustainable basis. Data of the last 30 years 
show that the net sown area remained more or less 
static at nearly 142 million ha. The good agricultural 
land ^ shrinking and we are encroaching on the forest 
lands reducing the forest cover and endangering the 
wild life. Unless massive efforts are made to reclaim 
waste and fallow lands there is no scope for area 
expansion and hence we have no other alternative 
except doubling our efforts for vertical growth through 
increased productivity per unit area and unit time. Here 
we have hope as well as tremendous opportunities, if 
we can put all the components of production together 
including protection against different biotic and 
abiotic stresses. When we look at the production 
figures per unit area of most of the crops/animals we 
raise and, compare them with those of countries like 
USA, Peoples Republic of China, Egypt, Japan, Israel 
etc., we realize that we are far below, in spite of the 
Green/Yellow/White/Blue revolutions. In well 
conducted field demonstrations in experimental 
stations and in progressive farmers fields, yields 
comparable to those obtained in other countries are 
obtained. This shows that it is possible to increase 
yield per hectare with appropriate practices. It is high 
time we concentrate on this aspect at micro level 
through aggressive farmer friendly policies, input 
supplies, extension and location specific technologies. 
As students and scientists we have to be very objective 
and not carried away by pro and anti propaganda 
lobbies on organic fanning vs. chemical fertilization, 
biotechnology vs. conventional breeding methods etc. 
When we look at some of these issues dispassionately 
we realize that there is place for all these in our 
agriculture and animal husbandry. Soil nutrition, 
whether through chemical fertilizers or organic 
manures, coupled with integrated nutrient, water and 
pest management practices and appropriate cropping 
and farming system form the kingpin for boosting yield 
and making our agriculture and living sustainable. 

Yet, one more challenge we have before us is the 
rainfed agriculture. In spite of the fact that our net 
irrigated area has gone up from 20.85 to 57.03 million 
ha in the last five decades, two-third of India's 
cultivable land is still rainfed. The rainfed lands are 
both hungry and thirsty. Many of our major crops like 
pulses, oilseeds, coarse cereals, cotton and even paddy 
(48% of paddy area is rainfed) are predominantly 
grown under rainfed conditions. Here agriculture is 
risky and heavily influenced by monsoon behaviour. 
A number of technologies have been developed 
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nationally and internationally, a number of inter and 
sequential cropping systems and fanning systems have 
been worked out but the impact has been limited. 
Unless we improve our rainfed agriculture and give a 
major thrust to it in the coming years, when bodi under 
and above ground water is going to be limited, we 
will not be able to meet the growing demands of our 
population. I sincerely hope that some of you would 
become path breakers and pioneers and show us the 
way for improved productivity and sustainability of 
our rainfed agriculture. 

India could be legitimately proud of its vast 
National Agricultural Research System consisting of 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research with its 
vast network of research institutions and AU India 
Coordinated Research Projects, Central Universities 
and the State Agricultural Universities and agricultural 
colleges in the private sector. Nearly 10,000 graduates, 
5,000 postgraduates and 2,000 doctoral candidates are 
coming out of the portals of this system, every year. If 
India earned name and fame nationally and 
internationally in the agricultural sector, it is because 
of the contributions of our agricultural scientists and 
teachers. However, with employment opportunities 
getting less and less our students are facing an 
uncertain future. A national debate is needed on how 
to create job opportunities to our students. Can our 
students be job creators than job seekers by becoming 
entrepreneurs? Can they spread out and, operate 
agriclinics through mul(i<disciptinary mission-mode 
approach to transform our countryside? Can they 
become the path breakers through appropnaie tie-ups 
with private and public sectors to start village 
industries which may be the answer for gainful 
employment and income generation for our rural 
people, by transforming raw materials to value added 
products? Certain type of social commitment, 
patriotism, entrepreneurship and adventurism are 
needed. Let us not forget what Swamy Vivekananda 
said ''So long as the millions live in hunger and 
Ignorance, I hold every man a ti^itor, who having been 
educated at their ei^iense, pays not the least heed to 
them". Our course curriculum demands changes horn 
time to time in view of the changing national and 
global scenarios like the WTO related globalisation 
and liberalization, PBRs, TRIPs, IPRs, patenting, 
privatization, farmers' rights, global biodiversity, 
UPOV rules and regulations, agribusiness, new seed 
policies, mechanization, quarantine and phytosanitory 
rules, biotechnological advances, etc. While learning 


these new issues it is imperative that we do not neglect 
the basic sciences like taxonomy, cytology, 
cytogenetics, conventional plant breeding, etc. The 
teachers themselves have to keep themselves abreast 
with these developments to leach and motivate the 
students. The aim of education is not only 
development of the human personality, but also 
development of men and women who will be useful 
citizens and help in solving our problems. In the 
present knowledge explosion era, there is nothing like 
'teaching' by the teachers and only 'learning' by 
students. Both the teachers and the taught have to leam 
all the time, Only those who consider themselves 
students throughout their life have some thing useful 
to convey to others. 

I always held the view that agriculture basic to 
not only for our food security but also for our national 
security and self respect. These cannot be procured 
or secured by imports or dependence on others. We 
have experienced, how food is used as a weapon in 
international black mail and bargaining. Hungry 
people and hungry nations become vulnerable to 
exploitation and domination. We have to jealously 
protect all the inputs that lead to agricultural and food 
security, from domination, manipulation and 
exploitation by internal or external manipulators in 
the guise of privatization, globalisation or 
liberalization or by any such terminology. Wc have to 
be ever vigilant and put policies in place that would 
protect our national interest. We should not be lulled 
into complacency in the name ofeonsumensm. Import 
of agricultural products, as rightly pointed by our 
eminent agricultural scientist Dr M S Swaminathan. 
is to import unemployment and poverty. Seed, besides 
fertilizers, herbicides and pesticides is one of the most 
critical inputs in agriculture. More than 80 per cent of 
our Indian farmers are small and marginal and the seed 
moves from farmer to farmer. If this has not been 
follou’ed. there would not have been Green Revolution 
in our country. The small fanner cannot purchase every 
season or every year the highly priced hybrid seed or 
high tech seed for which lot of propaganda is made 
by interested parties, both domestic and foreign. If 
the crop fails due to erratic monsoon or due to some 
other reason, he cannot purchase the costly seed again 
for re-sowing. If the hybrid seed or high tech seed on 
which the farmer is made to depend does not reach in 
time the villages which are often poorly connected or 
not easily accessible in the rainy days, the farmer 
becomes helpless and put to lot of uncertainty and loss. 
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Policy makers and the National Agricultural Research 
System have to carefully ponder over this serious 
matter and also the genetic, vulnerability involved, and 
develope appropriate policies to protect and 
modernize our domestic seed industry. Let us recollect 
what the Father of our Nation, Mahatma Gandhi said, 
"A Swadeshi Movement is essential for the country's 
economic wellbeing". Otherwise, it may end up as the 
proverbial camel and the Arab story or end up as 
another East India Company model. 

India is endowed with diverse soil and climatic 
conditions which enable it to raise most of the crops 
grown in different parts of the globe. Our strengths in 
genetic diversity for different crops is well known. In 
addition to field crops, we have strength in 
horticultural, plantation, vegetable and medicinal and 
aromatic crop plants. However, we are weak in product 
development, product diversification, product 
preservation and also in cutting down the post harvest 
losses, reducing pesticide residues or elimination of 
contamination by microorganisms. Uttar Pradesh is 
not only the home of our ancient civilization but also 
is the home for rich biodiversity for various crops. 
For students of agricultural sciences the whole horizon 
opens up in the area of exploitation of these rich 
resources for developing appropriate post harvest 
technologies for domestic use and for export purposes 
as well as for improving the nutrition and health of 
our people. Peri urban agriculture is another subject, 
which offers tremendous opportunities for enterprising 
young scientists and business people. The government 
has to move in a big way to enable our exploitation of 
our horticultural and other resources by developing 
proper infrastructure and by giving incentives. 

There are many more challenges in the 
agnculiurai sector, like any other sector of importance 
to our society and country, but food secunty is the 
kingpin for our national security and, for this 
agncultural security is the bedrock to lean upon. So 
my dear students, you have several opportunities and 
also tremendous challenges on hand. Do not look back 
and do not dream about the future. It will neither give 
you back the past, nor satisfy your day dreams. Your 
duty, your reward, your destiny are here and now. 
Globally many things are happening and we have to 
be aware of those developments and we have to be 
aware of the national plans. But when it comes to 
execution, it has to be at the local level since 
agriculture is location specific. Our agricultural 
problems cannot be solved individually but by 


multidisciplinary teams of scientists who should work 
with a missionary zeal in a well coordinated manner. 
Team work is most crucial for success. Do not forget 
even for a moment that we are in a world, which 
respects only strength. Strength comes from unity, hard 
work and absolute, incorruptible patriotism. Our 
young people must have the feeling of involvement in 
the country's future and we should work whatever our 
conditions may be instead of looking for greener 
pastures elsewhere. As Indira Gandhi once said, each 
student should say 'come what may 1 shall live and 
work for my country, to make it a better place to leave 
my mark on it’. Our core values should be: 

Concern for the nation; concern for our people; 
concern for our fanners; concern for consumer; and 
concern for sustainability of ecosystems and finally 
commitment for excellence. 

Tile household demand for foodgrains for direct 
human consumption and indirect demand for seed, 
feed, industrial usage etc. has been worked out by our 
ecnomists. By 2010, India needs 246 million tons of 
foodgrains and by 2020 about 294 million tons, as 
compared to the present production of 21M million 
tons. On the same lines, production of other essential 
food items like milk, vegetables, fruits, sugar, meal, 
eggs and fish have to be increased. Since we do not 
have additional land to produce the additional 
quantities of our food and feed requirements we have 
only three alternatives viz., increase productivity per 
unit area or give increased emphasis to the backward 
areas or districts where the current yield levels are 
low or reclaim waste, uncultivable and fallow lands. 
Jn this context, we have to look at the opportunities 
of turning our attention to the 150 odd backward 
districts identified in the country w'here opportunities 
exist for improvement. Improving the level of 
knowledge of the rural masses in these districts should 
be the first step towards increasing their prcxluction 
potential. In this context inter linking of our rivers 
and judicious use of underground water without 
causing any ecological damage also assumes great 
significance as an answer to ensure uninterrupted 
water and food supplies to our growing populations. 
Let us pray that a political will and reason will prevail 
and, a broad consensus will evolve on sharing ofwater 
resources of our country in the overall wellbeing of 
all of us. 

The road map for future Indian agriculture and 
food scenario is laid out in the vision document that 
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visualizes that "By 2020, India will be free of poverty, 
hunger and malnutrition, and become an 
environmentally safe country". It further affirms that 
"Hunger free India is an idea whose time has come. 
Let us launch a science-based crusade for elimination 
of hidden hunger and malnutrition by 2007 when the 
country will celebrate the 60 years of Independence". 
It further commends "Focus scientific efforts on eco- 
regionaJ and farming system basis to develop efficient 
technologies for enhanced productivity, post harvest 
management, diversification and value addition, and 
rural craft and industry to provide remunerative 
options to and raise employment of small scale 
farmers, women and landless in rural India". 

"Agriculture is the very heart of our economy and 
culture. I have no hesitation in saying that my 
Government represents, first and foremost, the farmers 
and rural community of India". 

Dear students. I tried to place before you the 
challenges that are awaiting to be addressed and solved 
by you. If we do not tackle the food problems there 
will be no peace in the future. Hungry people do noi 
listen to reason, or respect any law. The very edifice 
of our society will be at slake as islands of prospenty 


carmot survive in oceans of poverty and hunger. So, 
ail of us who are committed to progress, peace and 
development should not be complacent and relaxed 
till we make our country and country men more 
healthy, strong and vibrant. 1 wish you every success 
in this crusade and, also a satisfying, successful, 
purposeful and rewarding future. 

I close my address by quoting what the visionary 
President of India, His E.xcellcncy, Dr APJ Abdul 
tCalain cited in his book India 2020 - A Vision for the 
New Millcuniun;" 

Your country, brother, shall be your love! 

Good unto better you shall improve' 

Great dectis indeed are needed now! 

H'ork hard, W{}rk louf^ in farm ami factory' 

Let the land be ahiindani w milk and honev! 
Vlood the land with ^oods. all made at home' 
Spread vour handiwork all over the world! 

Are you a patriot? Do not shout it aloud! 
Bracing never did anybiMiy any good' 

Qmedy. do a fine deed instead: 

Let the people see it. it is they that decide! 

— Deshabhtikii by Gurajada 
Translated from Telugu by Sri Sri Mahaka\'i 


Conid.from Page No. 7 


whole system will again be commercialised. 
Eventually quality control techniques will be given 
little value, in due course of time. 

• Lack of team spirit and equal opportunity for all 
may be harmful for such courses and conducting 
the programmes. Till depoliticisation ofTeacher 
Education institutions is not being ensured, 
implementation may be difTicull. 

• Such courses may be cooperative ventures and 
in need of support from all expert Faculty 
members and Teacher Educators. University and 
institutional administration may be expected to 
extend all facilities required at the initial stage 
for such courses which may facilitate and 
motivate the organisers. 

Therefore, the initiation and continuation of 


Cafeieria Type of courses in 'I'cacher Education 
institutions is the call of the day to meet the 
challenges of situation without any compromise 
wiih quality and standard of regular Teacher 
Education courses. Achievement of experii.se.s in 
skills and competency criteria will be the urgent 
need of people. High cost of regular courses, their 
time consuming nature, competition in their 
entrance, compulsory attendance and such other 
factors may promote and motivate the public to 
participate in such courses. 

So. the cafeteria type of specialisation courses 
may be started in Teacher Education with the motto 
of 'service above seif and a resource generation 
system, though never meant for commercialisation and 
money making business, but as a way of professional 
practice avenue for teacher and Teacher Educators.^ 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


National Consultative Meeting on 
Women Managers 

The National Assessment and Accreditation 
Council has initiated a programme for Capacity 
Building of Women Managers in Higher Education. 
A Meeting of the National Consultative Committee 
coiistiluled by NAAC, was held at the National 
Institute of Advanced Studies, Bangalore with the 
future iniplementers of the training programme. There 
were 25 senior academicians representing the North. 
South. East, West and North-East regions of the 
coiiniry. Dr. Amiaity Desai, the former Chairperson 
of the University Grants Commission was the 
Chairperson of the National Consultative Committee. 
The meeting was a prelude to the series of training 
programmes wliich will be launched from September 
to November, 2003. 

.Although there is a constitutional provision for 
gender equity in all spheres, in practice, it is far from 
being realised due to several reasons. Female 
infanticide, higher rate of female infant mortality and 
female malnutrition, maternal mortality, female noil' 
enrolment and dropouts from the primary school 
upward and violence against women are known 
phenomena. On a positive note, the enrolment of 
women students in education is increasing quite 
significantly. There is an increasing number of 
women from the lower middle classes entering the 
educational .sy.sceni. It is encouraging to note that 
their number is increa.sing in higher education .system 
also. Their representation in medicine, nursing and 
educaljon i.s noteworthy. However, women still 
represent only about one-third of the enrolment in 
higher education. They represent over 50% 
enrolment in the faculties of humanities, social 
science and the science, but are a little over two fifth 
in the commerce faculty. They are under represented 
in many of the professional courses. In engineering 
and technology, they have only a little over ten per 
cent representations. Some of the Women Studies 
Centers in different regions have taken up the studies 
on representations of women in various disciplines. 

Although, women’s enrolment is high in certain 
faculties, their representation in teaching is much less 
and a.s Heads of Departments / Deans, even less. The 


percentage of women at top decision making level is 
very small. We have only 13 Vice Chancellors, one 
Pro Vice Chancellor, three Women Registrars, 66 
Deans, 13 Women Directors and 12 Women 
Librarians in the 300 universities in the country. The 
number of Vice Chancellors do not even constitute 
5% of the total managers of higher education. This 
gross iindcr-represenlation of women managers even 
in the educational system needs to be corrected. There 
is an awareness of this status and a concern to bring 
in greater gender justice by inducting more women 
into senior decision-making positions in the system. 
Several social, psychological and structural barriers 
have been identified for this situation. Strategies need 
to be devised for remo\'ing their barriers so that the 
potential available among women can be fully utilised 
for the effective functioning of the higher education 
system. Changes in policies of reemitment, training, 
transfer promotion and interacting with the external 
systems are enabling factors to create the right 
ambience for women to function. Creating a critical 
mass of women through capacity building is one of 
(he strategies envisaged, 

ITiis meeting specifically focused on the modules 
prepared by the University Grants Commission through 
its expert committee The women and academic 
leadership' and ‘Governance in higher education’. 
Capacity building for women is one of the three major 
themes of tlte policy recommendations for women in 
higher education management. The other two are: 
Policy changes required for bringing greater equality 
for women m higher education and Personal 
development of women students. 

A common rationale put forward for the small 
number of women in higher education management 
IS that there are not enough competent women in the 
pipeline to occupy the senior position. To rectify this 
situation, it calls for a strong policy to identify 
potential women and support a stronger capacity 
building programme, so that these women can be 
inducted into senior decision making positions. Many 
of the women managers are sincere, committed and 
maintain good interpersonal relations. But they seem 
to be less confident in interacting with the outside 
world. They have to widen their vision for the 
institution and aggressively move forward by 
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mobilizing funds and using them effectively. 
Overcoming many bottlenecks in the personal, 
psychological and social front is another challenge 
they have to face. From the analysis of the context 
and the special situations, the meeting addressed the 
following areas to lake up for the training workshops 
in the five areas. 

• Rationale, Concept and Approach of Ciovemance 
and Leadership. 

• Key issues on Women and Academic Leadership. 

• Governance. Environment in Higher Hdiicaiioii. 

• Learning to I.ead 

• I'nderstandmg the Wider Vievv 

• Agenda for Women in Academic Leadership 

• How to operate etTecli\ ely m a Lhin ersity siruciure 

• Helping yourself, helping other, helping 
institutions 

• Vision for the Future. 

• Implementing gender positive initiative for women 

• Overcoming barriers, etc. 

These topics along with case studies would be 
dealt with m the forthcoming training programmes 
focusing on Capacity Building for Women’s 
Leadership in Governance of Higher Education. The 
Workshop in the North will be held in Delhi. South in 
Bangalore. East in Kolkaia, West in .Mumbai and 
North-East in Guwahati. All the Stales and Lnion 
territories will be represented in these live workshops, 
li is envisaged that those who are trained in these 
workshops w ill be the lorchbearers for other women 
to lake up managenal positions in higher education. 
Women need to harness feminine aitnbutes such as 
insight, intuition and strong interpersonal skills to 
effect organisational change and implement new ideas 
in the universities. When women have access to 
leadership positions, a critical mass of women accrues 
in all areas ofhigher education there by cultural nonns 
will change to shared governance, member 
empowerment and decision making through 
democratic processes. 

Goyal Prizes for Young Scientists 

Kurukshetra University recently organised an 
Award Ceremony to distribute the Goyal Prizes and 
Rajib Goyal Prizes for young scientists. The Chief 
Guest on this occasion was Shri Om Prakash Chaulala, 
the Chief Minister of Haryana. The Vice Chancellor, 


Kurukshetra University, Shri R.S. Choudhary was 
present on the occasion. 

Four eminent scientists of the country who 
received the Goyal Pnze of Rs. One Lakh besides a 
medal and citation were; Dr, K.K. Talwar, Professor 
of Cardiology. All India Institute of Medical Sciences. 
New Delhi, Dr. Anil Kumar, Head. Sophisticated 
Instruments Facility, Indian Institute of Science. 
Bangalore, Dr. S.K. Brahamchari, Director. Institute 
of Genomics and Integrative Biology. Delhi and Dr. 
K.N. Pathak, Vice Chancellor of Panjab University. 
Chandigarh. As Prof. Anil Kumar was in the USA, 
the prize on his behalf was received by Dr. S.P. Singh. 
Professor Emeritus of Kuruk.shetra liniversily. 

The recipients for Rajib Goyal Pn/cs for Young 
Scieniisis consisting of Rs,50.000 each, medal and 
citation were; Dr, Ranicsh Chandra. Vice ('iiancellor 
of Bundelkhand I’niversily, Jhansi. Dr. Yogendra 
Singh of the Insitiiulc of Genomics and Integrative 
Biology, Delhi and Dr. 1 .V. Aravindakshan of Kerala 
Agricultural 1 nivcrsity. 

Lauding The contribution oftlie.se .scieiuisls. Dr, 
S.P. Singh, Co-chaimian of the Orgamsing C'oinmiUce 
for Goyal Prizes and Professor I'.merilus of 
Kurukshetra I'nivcrsiiv said that Dr, Talwar wa.s 
credited with onginal work m tropical Kean diseases 
and had pioneered nun)- new therapeutic techniques 
in the country for llie cure of heart diseases. Dr, .‘\iiil 
Kumar has worked in the area of Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance iNMR) studies of biuinoleeules with two 
great scientists who subsequenllv received Nobel 
Prizes in 1991 and 2002. Dr, Brahamchari i.s working 
in the emerging area of human genome .sequencing 
and had ideniified genes for schizophrenia and 
associated neurological disorders, while Dr. Pathak 
IS credited with distinct contribution m the field of 
atomic motions in liquids w hich may have application.s 
in aerospace manufaclunng. 

Citing the work ofyoungscientists, DrSingh said 
that i! w^as remarkable that Dr. Ramesh Chandra, who 
besides being a Vice Chancellor and the Director of 
Ainbedkar Centre for Biomedical Re.search, Ihiiversiiy 
of Delhi had done pioneering w ork in the field of drug 
development. Dr. Yogendra Singh had contnbuted 
significantly in the area of bacterial diseases, specially 
anthrax and luberculosi.s, while Dr. Aravindakshan, 
w'ho was the youngest recipient of the prize, had 
contributed substantially into rield.s of biotechnology 
and molecular genetics in livestock sciences. 
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Goya! Prizes were instituted in 1991 by Ram S. 
Goyal. So far 36 distinguished scientists of the country 
had been honoured with these Prizes in addition to 
the newly established Rajib Goyal Pnzes for Young 
Scientists which had so far been given to eight young 
sicentists. The eminent scientists who had received 
the Goyal Prizes so far included. Dr. K. Kasturirangan, 
Chairman, ISRO, Dr. R.A. Mashelkar, Director 
General, CSIR, Dr. Goverdhan Mehta, Director, IISc. 
Bangalore and Prof. C.L. Khetrapal, former Vice 
Chancellor, University of Allahabad. 

These Prizes were being run through a Trust till 
2000 and are now being administered by Kurukshetra 
University after Mr. Goyal donated sufficient 
endowment money. Kurukshetra University has thus 
become the first University in tlie country to honour 
outstanding scientists in such a grand scale. 

Quality Medical Education 

The fifth Convocation of Rajiv Gandhi 
Llnivcrsity of Health Sciences (RGUHS), Bangalore 
was held recently. ExprCsSsing grave concern over the 
commercialisation of medical and technical education 
111 the country, renowned space scientist Prof U R. 
Rao called for an immediate check on the menace and 
pointed out that the very future of research and health 
services in the country was at slake. 

Prof Rao said that the commercialisation of medical 
education had resulted m the musluxjoming of a large 
number of medical colleges without infrastructure and 
qualified teaching staff, producing poorly equipped 
graduates incapable of serving the society. 

He also expressed concern that even qualified 
teachers were becoming obsolescent with the rapid 
advances in medical discipline due to non-availability 
of refresher courses. ‘‘Unless medical instiiulions are 
massively supported and encouraged to carry' out high 
quality research in frontier areas, we will fail in our 
task of producing a new generation of medical 
scientists, innovators and educationists who can shape 
the future of health service in the country", he added. 

Dwelling on the extremely low percentage of 
doctors available in rural areas. Prof. Rao suggested 
that the State and the Central Governments could 
overcome the lacuna by encouraging the practice of 
alternative medical system such as ayurveda, 
homoeopathy, unani and sidda. He said that medical 
colleges should ensure that the ancient medical 
systems are also subjected to high standards of 


scientific analysis, rigorous quality control, systematic 
clinical trials and authenticated documentation to 
ensure their safe and reliable application. 

Pointing out that basic food security was essential 
for a healthy society, Prof. Rao said an 'evergreen' 
revolution was the need of the hour to double India’s 
food grain production. 

Medical Education Minister, Sh. A.B. Maalaka 
Raddi, w'ho is also the pro-chancellor of the 
university, gave away gold medal and cash prizes to 
meritorious candidates. Of the 24 gold medafs 
presented. Dr. Rohan Augustine of J. M. Medical 
College, Belgaum and Dr. Chandrashekar Yavagal 
of SDM College of Dental Sciences lopped the list 
with three gold medals each followed by Dr. Rajani 
Suresh Kalagate of J N Medical College, Belgaum 
who bagged two gold medals. 

RGUHS Vice Chancellor, Dr. R. Chandrashekar 
read oui a brief report of the achievements of ihe 
university. Registrar The Registrar Dr. K M Srinivasa 
Gowda and Registrar (Evaluation), Dr. Y J 
Viswesvvara Reddy were present. 

Indo-German Technology institute inaugurated 

The Indo-German Institute ofTechnology (IGIT), 
a joint initiative of the Visvcshwaraiah Technological 
University. Belgaum and Diamant Metallplasiic 
GmbH, Germany was inaugurated recently at 
Bangalore. Among the slated objectives of the venture 
were to derive benefits from the scientific and 
technical knowledge from different parts of the world, 
and develop linkages with industries, ser\'ice sectors 
and to institutions involved in engineering and 
technological activities. 

Diamant Triumph Metallplastic Pvi. Ltd., 
Bangalore, a joint venture partner of the German firm 
will co-ordinate the activities of the University locally. 

Presiding over the inauguration. Minister for 
Higher Education, Sh. G Parameshw'ar hoped for more 
of such academy-industry' initiatives. He said that 
though he had been apprehensive of such academy- 
industry measures in the beginning, the results of such 
initiative had got him thinking otherwise. 

'All these efforts would go a long way in getting 
us fiilly prepared, technically and commercially, to 
meet tiie scenario when WTO regime comes into effect 
in 2005', he said. 
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Dr. K Balaveera Reddy Vice Chancellor, said 
that the IGIT shall offer technology transfer and 
quality training for students, engineers and 
technicians, It will also be an instrument for 
establishment of connections between German and 
Indian firms. 

National Seminar on Research Methodology 

A National Seminar on Emerging Trends in 
Research Methodology (with special reference to 
Language teachers), sponsored by UGC, is being 
conducted by the Department of Tamil Research of 
Kongunadu Arts and Science College, Coimbatore. 
Tamilnadu on ISih, I9th and 20th June 200 j. 

Scholars undergoing M.Phil and Ph.D courses 
in Tamil Language and Literature, willing to 
participate in the Seminar may send (he filled in 
application form to the Director of the Seminar on or 
before 10.05.2003- 

Participants of the Seminar will be paid Traveling 
A'lowance and Deaniess Allowance as prescribed by 
U jC in this connection. Participants from 
outstaiion will be provided staying accommodation 
within the college premises. 

for application form and further details contact 
Dr. S.Palanisamy, Reader and Director of National 
Seminar. Department of Tamil Research, 
Kongunadu Arts and Science College, Coimbatore 
-641 029. Tamilnadu. E-mail; spsamica'hotmail.com 
Fax: 0422 2644452 Phone: 0422-2644767. 

National Workshop on DSP Applications 

A National Workshop on DSP Applications is being 
organized by, the Centre for Development of Advanced 
Computing, Hyderabad, during 7* and 8"’ June, 2003. 
C-DAC Hyderabad has a well-established Embedded 
Systems Laboratory consisting of 8051, AVR. RABBIT. 
Motorola, PIC and ARM Microcontrollers and DSP Kits 
with relevant software tools. The Centre has experience 
in projects such as. Modem Realisation, Processing Real 
Time Audio Signals, Low Bit Rate Encoding etc. using 
DSP Processor, C-DAC Hyderabad also has a well- 
established lab for VLSI Design, The Centre has Mentor 
Tools for HDL Simulation and Synthesis and Tanner 
Backend Tools. It has carried out projects on HDLC 
Controllers, CAN Controller, PCI, USB Interface, Digital 
Filters, etc. The Workshop is intended to give the 


participants a focused view on the role played by DSP 
in the fields of AUDIO and Video Signal Processing 
and Wireless Technologies. The pedagogy will include 
lectures, discussions and hands on using Analog 
Devices Kits. Engineers from Industry who want to 
know more about the capabilities of DSP and its 
application; the Electronics and Computer 
Engineering Faculty members who want to explore 
the applications m DSP; and R&D Engineers who 
want to explore in the field of DSP may attend the 
Workshop. Course contents of the Workshop would 
be DSP Technology Trends; Overview of DSP 
processors (16/32 bit, FixedFloating). Development 
tools; DSP Architecture and Benchmarking; Sysiem 
Design Aspects in DSP; Signal Analysis and Filtering; 
Fourier Trunslbnus; FIR and HR Filler Design; DSP 
Applicaiions in Conimuiiicalions; Digital .-Xudio 
Processing; and Digital, Video Processing; DSP in 
Wireless, Current technology trends; Software 
Defined Radio 

Participation Fee R.s. 4000 - (per participant). 
Participants can as ail a discount of Rs.500 - on each 
participanl, if the participants are tv\o or more from 
the same organisation. Demand Draft drawn only on 
Nationalised banks jn fj\'our of'‘C-DAC" payable ai 
Hyderabad for required registration fee mas be .sent 
for registration. For further details contact ,Vlr. Saraiig 
Deshpande. Workshop (’oordiiiaUTr, Centre for 
Development of Advanced t'ompuling. 2nd lloor. 
Della Chambers, Amcerpei. Hyderabad 500 010. 
Telephone; 040-2340133F332 Fax: 040-2.'401531 
E-inail: stc(<if cdach.crncLm. RSVP: Ms. Devi 
Ms.Chandrakab (Ph: 040-23401331 2). 

National Convention of Vice Chancellors of 
Accredited Universities 

The National Assessment and .Accrediialiun 
Council IS organising a ‘National Convention of Vice 
Chancellors of Accredited Universities* on 21'' and 
22*^ May 2fr03 at the India International Centre, New 
Delhi. It is being organised at time w'hen N.AAC has 
compleled accreditation of about 100 universities and 
over 400 colleges. The Convention aims to create a 
conducive climate for universities to influence one- 
anolherwith exchange of healthy praciices. The focus 
of the Convention is to understand the enabling 
strategies from the perspective of Vice Chancellors 
of accredited universities and policy planners about 
the post-accreditation developments and also to 
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provide meaningful direction to the universities yet 
to be accredited. The Convention will help to collect 
the views of Vice Chancellors to internalise the culture 
of quality consciousness as an integral feature in 
Indian Universities. It also aims to create conducive 
atmosphere for focused development of universities 
and guide them towards attaining high order academic 
excellence. The endeavour is to develop right focus 
on higher education so that quality education is 
accessible to cross sections of the society, thereby 
helping the country in the advancement of knowledge. 
The accredited universities have to lead the march and 
pave the way for removal of knowledge obsolescence 
and transform themselves to user-centric centres of 
excellence. 

The broad areas scheduled for discussions in 
different sessions: Refining the Process of 
Assessment and Accreditation; Post-accreditation 
Quality Sustenance, Identification and Propagation 
of Best Practices, Networking of Accredited 
Institutions, and Knowledge Alliances; A and A 
Outcomes into Policy Planning (Integration of A and 
A Results into Policy Planning of UGC/MHRD/State 
Government); Consortium of Accredited 
Cmiversities; and New Challenges and Adaptive 
Strategies. 

Vocational Education and Development Award 

On the eve of the Vocational Education Day 
celebrated under the aegis of the World Institution 
Building Programme (WIBP), New Delhi, Dr. M 
P Yadav, Director, Indian Veterinary Research 
Institute, Izatnagar was conferred the prestigious 
recognition for his contributions in the area of 
vocation at education at a function organised at 
India International Centre, New Delhi. The award 
was jointly instituted by the International 
Association of Educators for World Peace, an 
affiliate of ECOSOC, UNESCO and the WIBP, 
India. Dr. Yadav received the award from the 
environmental scientist. Prof. Priya Ranjan 
Trivedi, President of WIBP. Dr. Yadav acted as 
the Guest of Honour of World Vocational 
Education Day 2003 Celebrations. Addressing a 
galaxy of educationists representing science, art 
and culture. Dr. Yadav delivered his views on 
vocational education for employment generation 
with special reference to vocationalisation of 
environmental careers. Q 


ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 

Advertisers are requested to send 
the advertisements for publishing in the 
‘University News’ through e-mail ; 
aiu(gdeI2.vsnl.net.in. This will help in 
speedy and accurate transfer of text. The 
text of the advertisement may be send 
as an attachment through e-mail, pref¬ 
erably in MS Word. We solicit your 
cooperation in this regard. 


W'e Congratulate. 

Prof. K. L. Sharma, who has taken over as the 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

Shri D. K. Ghosh, who has taken over as the Vice 
Chancellor of Padmashree Dr. D Y Palil Vidyapeeth, 
Navi Mumbai. 

Prof. O. P. Singh, who has taken over as the Vice 
Chancellor of Kumaun Univ'ersity, Nainital. 

Dr. Anwar Alam, who has taken over as the Vice 
Chancellor of Sher-e-Kashmir University of 
Agricultural Sciences and Technology of Kashmir, 
Srinagar. 

Dr. A. K. Chawla, who has taken over as the Vice 
Chancellor of Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 

Prof Aditya Shastri, who has taken over as the 
Director of Banaslhali Vidyapeeth, Banasthali. 

Dr. S. Sharavanan, who has taken over as the Vice 
Chancellor of Vinayaka Mission’s Research 
Foundation, Salem. 

Prof. Surender Singh, who has taken over as the 
Vice Chancellor of Mahatma Gandhi Kashi 
Vidyapeeth, Varanasi. 

Prof Gautam Barua, who has taken over as the 
Director of the Indian Institute of Technology. 
Guwahati, Guwahati. 
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COMMUNICA TION 


Role of the Head of Institution in NAAC's 

Perspective 


In order to maintain quality of higher education, 
ihe University Grajits Commission had established the 
National Assessment and Accreditation Council 
(NAAC) in 1994. To begin with, h was volimtan' to 
go through the exercise, However, from June 2000, 
UGC has made it niandaioiy to all the affiliated 
colleges and universities to go through NAAC 
evaluation. It is also related to development grants lo 
be received from UGC. Day by day. the cost of higher 
education is increasing and the Government is finding 
il ditTicuil to fund higher education, as compared lo 
primary education. Priority is gi\cn lo primary 
education as the social rate of return is high with il 
while for higher education the personal rate of return 
is high- However this justification is not true. The 
social rate of return of higher education is also high 
as reflected from development of high yieiding 
varieties of life-saving drugs, rapid communication 
techniques, etc. Higher education is a serv ice (t has 
lo face competition due to changes m economy, 
globalisation, and hence improvement of quality of 
higher education is a must. In this regard, the Head of 
the institution has to become active and to play a key 
role in co-ordinating the various components to higher 
education institute. 

Present Scenario 

The Head of the institution, be it the Principal. 
Registrar or Vice Chancellor, is basically a teacher in 
the first place, and then an adniinistralor. The selection 
is by merit and experience. No competitive 
examination like that for IAS, IPS is lo be given. 
How'ever. with some honourable exceptions, once the 
offices are occupied, they simply forget the duties of 
teachers and look through a bureaucratic view. Some 
become lethargic and mechanical. Some suffer from 
social and political pressure on the part of the 
management, students, staff, education department, 
etc., due to which they will have no free hand in 
decision-making. 

Qualities and Functions of the Head 

The Head of the institution has to perform a key 

2-1 


role while running the educational institution. He 
should act as a co-ordinator between various 
components of an education system which cornpnse.s 
of UGC, university. Slate Ciovemnienl on one hand 
and teachers, sludcnts. and society on the otlier. In 
this regard, he should pos.sess a balanced and maiure 
peisonality. 

file Head of the insllluiion sliould project himself 
as a mode! amongst staff and siudenLs. He should be 
proinpi 111 his duties. He should engage ihe number of 
periods, to be in touch of siudents. He should make 
use of modem audio-visual aids w hile engaging the 
classes so tluii oihcr staff lake inspiration through Il 1 c’^c 
acts. 

He should have a devotion iDward.s the insimilc, 
He should be a full time employee of ihe in.siitute. i.c,. 
the employee wlio spends and thinks nearly 24 hours 
for ilie progress of in.stituie so lhal others can lolh'w 
him. 

He should he the caretaker of the staff and 
studems. He should safeguard the interest of’ 
eniployee.s. students and .society within the framework 
of rules and regulations. He should make guidance 
and counselling to siutleni.s. He should insist the 
Management for Group Insurance of students and 
staff. 

He should have healthy relationship with NCiO 
officials like Rotary Club. NTM,A. Bar Council. Spoils 
( lubs, etc. He should involve these people in various 
extra-curricular activities. He should plan some out¬ 
door events \n collaboration with these NGOs for 
crealiny the scientific temper, health awarcnes.s. 
literacy, population control, awarcne.ss regarding 
AIDS, human rights, etc. 

The stale Governments. UGC and universities 
have given cmpliasis on personality development of 
studems by implementing programme like NSS, NCC, 
NAEP. employment cells, entrepreneurship 
development programs, campus interviews, etc. 
Trainers training programs are arranged to train the 
faculty members at the cost of organisers. The head 
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of the institution has to depute the faculty member 
and to sanction the duty leave. The Heads should come 
forward with positive thinking and harness such 
opportunities so that majority of staff get oriented in 
such activities at nearly zero cost. Such teachers must 
submit the detailed report of training/conference/ 
workshop/seminar. The head should understand the 
report and plan the activities accordingly. 

He must have the ability to forgive. ‘To err is 
human’ and hence the administrator should forgive 
his staff member if he surrenders honestly. However, 
if the person commits mistakes repeatedly just due to 
negligence, then the administrator should be lough 
enough to take actions in order to maintain discipline. 

He should look after the generation of resources 
by using the potentials of staff, students and an 
optimum use of available infrastructure. He must 
possess the insight to look 10-20 years ahead and plan 
accordingly. He must have futuristic view. Many 
educational institutions have ample agncultura! land. 
The college should implement horticulture promotion 
scheme of Govermnenl. Plantation of neem. leak 
wood, medicinal plants, etc., may be undertaken so 
that after five-six years, there will be an attractive 


income from such plantations. The institution can 
undertake programmes like biofertilizer production, 
nursary development, vermi compost processing unit, 
soil analysis, etc., to serve the farmers. 

The Head of the institution should insist and 
orient the staff for submission of proposals of major/ 
minor research projects. For this, he must subscribe 
enough number of journals/periodicals of various 
subjects. He should insist teachers for reading them. 
He should motivate and participate in group 
discussions on topics of current research through 
research forums. The faculty will be in a position to 
evolve topics for major/minor research projects. He 
should provide infrastructure facilities for preparing 
proposals. 

He should forget the philosophy of'Divide and 
Rule' and adopt the new philosophy of'Integrate and 
Rule’. □ 


Gujarathi D.B. 

Majalgoan Arts. Science and Commerce College 

Majalgaon-431 131 (M.S.) 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY KANPUR 

Corrigendum to the Notice for admission to 
Ph.D./ M.Des./M.Tech. Programmes at 
Indian Institute of Technology Kanpur, dated March 9, 2003 

As per the decision of the Academic Senate of IIT Kanpur on April 17.2003, 
the B.Tech. Graduates from the Ills with a CGPA score of 8.0 or above 
(on a scale of 10) without having to appear in GATE, would also be entitled 
for Assistantship at the M.Tech./M.Des. Programmes of the Institute. 
However, admissions may be given to some students without assistantship 
with the following eligibility criteria. Such eligibility criteria for the B.Tech. 
students from IITs, seeking admission to M.Tech./M.Des. Programmes at 
IIT Kanpur without a GATE score, are an overall CGPA of 6.5 and a CGPA of 
8.0 during the last 2 years in B.Tech. In view of these new criteria for 
admissions, the last date of receiving applications for such candidates is 
extended by 7 days from the date of publication of this notification in the 
newspapers. 

Dean of Academic Affairs 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of doctoral theses accepted by Indian Universities 
(Notifications received during December, 2002-Janaary, 2003) 


HUMANITIES 

Fine Arts 

I. Chenna Reddy, G. Kapila Geeyaalu Sbraraa: Jlvaaa 
soundaryam, Ananthapuram Zllla. E>epartment ofFine Arts, Potti 
Sreeramulu Telugu Universiiy, Hydcrabad. 

Music 

1. Abhilasha. Punjab Catha Haryana kc bhaktyatmak sangit 
mein prayukt vadyon kec unnatl evam vikaa meiii dharain Acharyon 
ke yogdan ka sameckshatmak adhyayan. Department of Music, 
Kuniksheda University, Kurukshetra. 

2. Abhyankar, Snehal Vivek- Ragmala chltrc: Ek aaogitik 
shodh. (Dr C V Deshmukh). Department of Music, Dr Babasaheb 
AmbedkarMaraihwada UniversiQ', Aurangabad. 

3. Satish Kumar. Kalbak nritya kc vIkas mein biswio shatabdi 
kepramukh kalakaron ka yogdan. Department of Music, Kunikshein 
Univ CTsily Xunjkshetra. 

4. Sushila Rani. Tbumri ke parivardc iwaroopon mein gayak. 
vadak evam nartak kalakaron ka yogdan. DepartrrKni of Music. 
Kurukshetra Univereity, Kurukshetra. 

5. Tiwari, Akhand Pratap. Becsvln sadi mein Rewa Sambhag kc 
jaa samanya mein sangitik tatvon ka adkyayan. (Dr Devasheesh 
Banetjeel, DepartmentofMusic, Awadhesh PratapSmgh University. Rcmq 

6. Upadhyaya, Anju. MahadevI Verma kc kavya m«in sangit. 
(Dr Suhasini Sathe), Department of Music, Awadhesh Pratap Singh 
University, Rewa. 

Goagrapliy 

1. Chaiurvedi, Brtjesh Kumar. Rewa Jilc kc paryavaraa per 
audyogik vikaa ka prabkav: Ck bhangolik adbyayaa. (Dr Sumant 
Singh), DepartmencofOeoiraphy.AwadheshPratapSinghUniversicy, 
Rewa. 

2. Kailash Singh. Skabdol Jilc kejaBjaliyon kc samajlkevam 
artbikjeewan kcbadlavpcrbbaugfdik valavaran ka prabhav. (Dr 

S U Khan). Department of Geography. Awadhesh Pratap Singh 
University, Rewa. 

History 

1. Gupta, Vandana. Kaichuri kaiccn dharmik stblfl ka 
adbyayan: T ripuri kc Kalcbuiiyon ke viibesh sandarbta mein. (Dr 
S K Suilerey), Depanmem of Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
Archaeology, Rani Durgavati Vishwavidyalaya. Jabalpur 

2. Hanumantha Rao, Muppalla. Social and economic 
background to the political devdopineats to medieval Andbradeu, 
AD1250'1350. (ProfV Sundararama Sastry), Department orHisfory, 
Nagai]un3 Univei^i^.NagaQunanagar. 

3. Narita, Norimichi. Labour and legisialioo in India, 1937> 
39: A cofDparatfvc stndy of Bombay and Bengal. (Prof S 
Bhattacharya). Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 

4. Rajesh Kumar. Dr B H Ambcdkar and the Indian politics. 
ElepartmentofHisbsry, Kuruksheua Univeraiiy, Kurukshetia. 

5. Saxena, Hina. Purnoic Brahamaaiam In early medieval 
Kashmir. (DrSuman Jamwal), DepanrrmlofHistory.Univenityof 
Jammu, Jammu. 

6. Singh, Neetu. Chandd Rajvanab kn samknlccn rajvaasbon 
ke uib sanakrbik adao pradan: Ek adbyayaiL (Dr Amrendn Kumar), 
Department ofHistmy, Awadhesh Pratap Singh University, Rewa. 

7. Singh, Rashrra. Rewa kabetra ke prachecn sthapatya evam 
nnirli evasbesh efc adbyayaa: CMati shatabdi sc barabvla shatabadl 
tak. (Dr Chandradev Singh), Department of History, Awadhesh Pratap 
Singh University, Rewa. 

8. Singh, Vijay Kumar. Acbarya Bblshaia Pitamaba kc 
rajaaitikvlcharoaka adhyayan. (DrRajeevRanjan), Department of 
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History, Bhupendra Narayan Mandal University, Madhipura. 

9. Sinha, Ashok Kumar. Sltamarhl aur Miuaffarpur Jlloa ka 
puraiattvB. (DrBPSingh). Department of Ancient Indian History, 
Culture and Archaeology, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

10. Vinay Kumar. Prachcea Bharat kc rajdrohi. (Dr H Singh), 
Department of Ancient Indian History, Culture uid Archaeology, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

11. Yadav. Ghanshyam Narayan Gandhi and hU political 
critics, 1919-1940. (Dr Chandana Jha). Department of History, 
Bhupendra Narayan Mandal University. MadhiiMira. 

La^tiagei & Literature 

Aisamese 

I. Borgohain. Dayananda Aaom Buranjlr adbaral rachlia 
yoddbottar yogar Aaamiya opaoyai: Ek bisleaaaatmak adhyayan. 
(Dr B K Boruah), Department of Assamese. Dibrugarh University, 
Dibnigath. 

Bengoit 

I. Gaji, Ratna Baagla O Marathi altibailk natak: 
Tnlanamulak aloebana. (Dr A Chaier^ce), Depanmem of Bengali. 
Banaras Hindu University. Varanasi 

Engttsh 

1. Borgohain Gogol. Hironmoni Doris Leulng. Margaret 
Drabble and the female literary tradition. (DAD MahanU). 
Depamneniof English. Dbrugarh Universiry. Dibruprh 

2. Mishra. Kartik Chandra. V S Naipanl’s Dctlon: A study of 
politicaJ ideology. (D Hanhar Rath), Department of English, Uikal 
University. Bhubaneswar 

3. Neema. Rajshree A reappraisal ofManobar Malgaonkar 
ntinoveUaL (D Ashok Mahashabde). Department ofEngliih. Oevi 
Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore 

4. Saxena, Manoj Kumar. The theme of alieoalioB la John 
Stdnbech's novels. (DUshaChandel), Depanmem of English. Devi 
Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya, Indore 

5. Tripathi.Prachi Irony la tbe novels of R K .Narayan. (DrJP 
Tripnihi), DepajUiitiii of English. Awadhesh PraiapSingh University. Rewa 

Hindi 

I A)itha.C PTemchnndottnriaanovnlgynnikupanyasonka 
sfcallpik ndbyayon: Sfiecini reference to Jninendra Kumar. Ha 
Cbnnilra Josbl and AJneya. (D N Moharun), Department of Hindi, 
Cochin UnvicTSity of Science and Technology, Kochi. 

2. ChaUjrvcdi, Manisha Prasad uhltya kce kendriya bbavana. 
(D V N Thpaihi), Department of Hindi, Inaras Hindu l.'niversity. 
Varanasi 

3. Chhajed. Anupama Jain Ramayanon mein Ram ka swamp. 

(Dr Purushotiam Dube), Department of Hindi, Devi Ahilya 
Vidiwavidyalaya, Indore. 

4 Kusbwaha, Sunila Nirala ke gadya labityn ka 
pvaarmirtyaBkan. (DAWMishrn). Department of Hindi. Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

5. Mthajan, Sudhir Kumar Raagmanchiya pralimaynn kc 
adbarr Mohan Rakah aurSnreader Verma kenatakon kavlibcsh 

adhyayan. (D O P N Dwivedi), Departmentof Hindi, University of 
JamiTHi. Jammu. 

6. Mani, Psitosh Kumar. Agyeya kce kavya drishtL (Prof 
Kedar Nath Singh), Centre of Indian Languages, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Univeraity, New Delhi. 

7. Mehta, Arun Kurrai. Loknatyashrit Hindi natnkon kn 
adhyayan. (DKumarJilendra Prasad Singh), Dep a r tme nt of Hindi, 
Bhirpendra Narayan Mandal Univeraity. Madhipi^a. 

8 Ram, Lai Chand. NaJ kavita andolan anr Muktlbndh kcc 
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luvyi drishti. (Dr Gobind Prasad), Centre of Indian Languages. 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

9. Shanicara Praaad. M. Amritlal Nagar ke upanyason ka 
samaj shaatriya adhyayan. (Dr Kuldeep Gupla), Department of Hindi, 
Bangalore University, Bangalore 

10 . Singh, Alka. Nari mukti ka madhyakaleen sandarbb aur 
IVfeera ki kavya. (DrCRVadav), Department of Hindi, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

11. Singh, Minal. Dharanishwari Sampradaya ke pravartak 
Sant Kavi Dharanidas aur unka sahitya. (DrNRai), Department of 
Hindi, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

12. Singh. Rita. RahulSankrityayan: Yayawamahityaevam 
■ tmakatha kc parlprckshya mein. (Dr VB Singh), Departmeniof 
Hindi, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

13. Singh. Sita. Rastriya chetna ke vikas mein Pt Makhanlal 
Cbaiurvedi ka yogdan. (DrRSDubcy), Departmeniof Htndi, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

14. Singh, Veena. Premchand ke upaoyason mein gramln 
jeewan ka yathaiih. (DrR N Pathak), Department of Hindi, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

15. Sinha, LalaPraveen Kumar. Sahityetihas mein santkavya 
ka mulyankan: Acharya Shukla aur Acharya Dwivedi ke vifhesh 
sandarbh mein. (DrUday Kumar), DcpartmeniofHindi.Bhupendra 
Narayan Mandal University, Madhipura. 

16. Suri,Saloni. Special study ofNagarjun's novels in context 
ofprogresslve consciousness. (Dr Raj Kumar). Eiepartment ofHindi. 
University ofJammu, Jammu. 

17. Thakur, Bhukhal Ramakani. Shrikant Verma: Vyaktitva 
aur krititva. (Dr U Sajapurkar), Depanmeni of Hindi, Nagpur 
University, Nagpur. 

18. Tiwari, Sarita. Jaiihaokar Prasad ke kavya mein 
parampara aur adhunikala ka dwandh. (DrRSaraf). Department 
of Hindi, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

IS. Vandana. Premchand ke upanyason evam kjhaniyon mein 
iakokliyan evam muhavare. (Dr I Singh), Department of Hindi. 
Banaras Hindu (University, Varanasi 

20 . >’adav, Shivpujan. Reou keupanyisoo meIn loksanfkriti 
auranchalikaia. (DrRKSaraD. Department of Hindi, Banaras Hindu 
(Imversiiy, Varanasi. 

Marathi 

1 . Mangdarc, Bandusaheb Uaburao. N D Mabanor yaoebya 
sahityancha chikitsak ibhyis. (ITrSudham Jadhav). Departmeniof 
Marathi. Dr Babasaheb Amhedkar Maraihwada University. 
Aurangabad. 

2. Usioonkar, Anjali Rangnathrao Istrivadi Bhumikuian 
Gauri Deshpande yanchya sahityacha cbikilsak abhyas. (DrDada 
Gore). Department of Marathi, Or Babasaheb Ambedkar Marathwada 
University, Aurangabad. 

3 Vyas, Usha Lsxidutta. Marathi ani Hindi ailihasik 
naiakanchatulanatmakadhyayau, I960paryanu. (DrS Bhruguwar). 
Departmenl of Marathi, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

Ortya 

I. Das, Ranjana Natyakar Balakrusbna Mobantynka 
naiakabali: Eki saraswata silpadruiti. (Dr Ajambar Malta). 
ITcpartmenlofOriya, Sambalpur University, Jyoti Vihar, Burla 

Persian 

1. Ansari.Shaheen Pervai^. Socio cultural life of the Sultanate 
period with ipecial rcfcrMCC to dlffercQt rcligioui movements: A 
study biKd 00 PcnianMalfimL (Dr Akhtar Mahdi), Centre orPenian 
and Central Asian Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University. New Delhi. 

2. Ata, Tarique. Indian society and culture ns reflected in 
Tuzuk-l-Babuii and Tuzuk-I-Jabangiri: A comparative study. (Dr 
Akhiar Mahdi), Centre of Persian and Central Asian Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi- 

3. Khan, Gous Mashkoor. Contribution of Mohammad All 
Jamal Zadeh to Peralao language and llcerature. (Dr Akhtar Mahdi), 
Centre of Persian and Cenlral Asian Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Dclhi. 

Puiyabi 

I Minakshi. Adbunik Punjabi kavlia da vichardbarnk 


paripdeh, 1970-1995. Department of Punjabi, Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra. 

2. NJinrat De^ Kour. Klssa sahit: Ithas te mulyankan, 1 SOI - 
1960 AD. (ProfDevinderSingh), DepartmentofPunjabi,University 
of Jammu, Jammu. 

Russian 

1. Das, Preeti. Motiv I Struktura Volshebnoi Skazki: 
Sopostaviteinoe izuchenie Russkikh I aziatskikh Volshebnikh 
Skazok. (Prof A K Basu), Centre of Russian Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 

2. Shukla, Anubha. Study of the vocabulary of Sanskrit and 
Russian of common Indo European origin. (Prof Hem Chandra Pande), 
Centre ofRussian Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

Sanskrit 

\. Bhushan, Gayatri. Saraswati 

Kanthanarankavyaprakashyostulanatmakadhyayanam. Depanmeni 
of Sahitya. Rastriya Sanskrit Sansihanam, Janak Puri. New Delhi. 

2 Jaya. Mahakavi Knlidas ke mahakavyon mein alankar 
yojaoa. (Dr U Sharma), Department of Sanskrit, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi- 

3. Jha, Amrendra. Mahamahopadhyaya Pt Remeshwar Jha: 
Vyaktitva evam krititva. (Dr Dev Narayan Jha), Department of 
S^krit, Kameshwar Singh Darbhanga Sanskrit University, Darbhanga 

4. Jha. Kumar Narayan. Kendra sthanon ka vishisht 
anusheelan. (E>TShivakantJha), DepartmentofSanskrit,Kameshwar 
Singh Darbhanga Sanskni University, Darbhanga. 

5. Jha, Sudhanand. Kalldasiya darsbanik mulyon kee agam 
shasiriya avadharna. (Dr Bhagiraih Mishra), Departmentof Sanskrit. 
Kameshwar Singh Darbhanga Sanskrti University, Darbhanga. 

6- Kam. Vijai Kumar Kama ek vishisbta vyaktitva: 
Visheshtah Mahabharat ke sandarbha mein ek sameekshatmak 
adhyayan. (DrJSLTripalhi). DepanmeniofSanskrtt.flanarasHindu 
University.Varanasi. 

7. Mishra, Nitamber PauranikrajnitItEk adhyayan. (Dr Dev 
Narayan Jha). Depanmeni of Sanskrit, Kameshwar Singh Darbhanga 
Sanskrit University, Darbhanga. 

8- Mishra, Tribhuvan Narayan. Rasvishyakan: 
AcharyabhinavmalamUdupasovya Shaivagam. (Dr Bojhanand Jha), 
Department of Sanskrit, Kameshwar Singh. Darbhanga Sanskrit 
University, Darbhanga. 

9. Nayyar, Lekha B. Shatshlokya 

sanrnkshitmakmadhyayinim. Department of Advaii Vedant, 
Rashtriya Sanskni Sansihanam, Janak Pun. New Delhi. 

10. Pandey. Ranjana. Shalpalb Brahman ka sahiiiyik titha 
darshaoikadbyayao. (DrKPSinghX DepajtmentofSan5krii,Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi 

11 - Pushpa Devi. A study of alankaras in Chimpu kavyas 
uptoll AD. (DrRamnika Jalali), DepartmentofSanskrii,University 
of Jammu, Jammu. 

12 Rajani Ranjan. Sanskrit sahitya meiu udayan: Ck 
parisbeelao. (Prof JS L Tripathi), Department ofSansient, Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

13. Rohtas Stricandrabhanu Sastri vincita Gangeya 
Mabakavya ka sahityika adhyayana. Department of Sanskrit, 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 

14. Sharma. Brajesh. Shalv darshaa kc pariprekshya mdii 
AbhiaBvguptkcrasvishayakvIchar. (DrR P D^vedi), Department 
ofSanskrit, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

IS- Sharma. Sangeeta. A critical estimate of scieoce In aadent 
Saaskrff literature. (ProfRamnika Jalali), Department ofSanskrii, 
University of Ja mmu, Jammu. 

16. Singh, Jeetendra Kumar. Jatasinghnaodipraait 
Varaagcbaril ka sameckshatmak adhyayan. (Dr A K Singh), 
Department ofSanskrii, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. 

17. Singh, Shashi Kumar. Surjaocharit: Etihashik tatha 
fihltylk parishcclan. (DrPD Singh), Department ofSanskrit. Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

18. Srivastava. Archana. Apastamba Grihyiaatra ka 
aaoskritik adhyayan. (Dr U P Singh). Department of Sanskrit, 
Banaras Hindu University. Varanasi. 

19. Suresh Pal. Paninlya vyakarana tatha Supadma 
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vyakarana mein knt prakarana: Eka lulanitinaka adhjiayaM. 

Department of Sanskrit, Kurukshetra University. Kurukshetra. 

20. Tiwari. Danpati. Rigveda ke Saptam Mandal mein 
pratipadii dharam. (Dr A K Siivastava), Department of Sanskrit, 
Banaras Hindu University. Varanasi. 

21. Tiwari. Vijay Narayan. Saoskrii kavyashastra mein shiesh 
evam shleshamulak alankaron ka sameekshatinak evam 
tulanaimak adhyayan. (Dr R P Dwivedi). Department of Sanskrit. 
Baiiarus Hindu University, Varxinasi, 

Telugu 

1. Karempudi. Komali. Valmlki Viswanadha 
Ramayanamulaloo Sriram patra. (Dr S G Ramanujacharyulu). 
DepartmeniofTelugu.Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

2. Pham Devi. Rachakoada Viswanatha Sasiry women 
characters. (Dr K Ruknuddin), Department of Telugu. Osmania 
l.iniversirs'. Hyderabad. 

Lrdu 

I AndulMannan. Wafa MalikpuH kee shafat negari. i.DrN 
R. Khan Jalali). Department of Urdu, Bhupend:^ Narayan Mandal 
Umversiiy, Madhipura. 

2. Ansan. Jalilur Rehman. Burhnnpur ke aham Marsia 
nigaran aurunke kalam ka lehqiqi>’a Unqidi mutalea. (Dr M Shall), 
pepartmenr of I-rdu, Devi Ahilya Vis))wavjdy3bya. JneJorc 

3 Ansari. Najmuddm. A critical study of the.translations 
and commentaries of Quran in Urdu till the age of Sir Syed. (Dr 
A Saleeml. Department o( Urdu. Banaras Hindu Univctsity. 
Varanasi 

-I. Kalam. Haji Abul. Development of Urdu script and 
oasiaaliquc art of calligraphy': An analytical study- i fh .Ahdur Rab 
Irfan), Department oCUrdu. Nagpur University. Nagpur 

S. Karnail Singh. Manzer Aimi kce abdi khidmaai ka 
tahakike«-ianquidi jaiza. (ProfShabab Inayat Malik). Department 
of Urdu. University of Jammu. Jammu 

b. Raz.a, Syed Safder. Urdu kee taraqqi mein Nimad ka kissa. 


(Dr K A Siddiqui). Dqiartnienl of Urdu, Devi Ahilya Vishwavidyalaya. 
fndorc- 

7. ShariefT, Mohamed Sanaulla. Urdu tanz-O-mizah mein 
Mushtaq Ahmed Yusufl ka hlssa- (Dr C Syed Khaleel Ahmed). 
Department of Urdu, Kuvempu University. Shimoga. 

Philosophy 

1. Gupta, Mamia. Samkhyaevara AdvaitaVedant mein alma 
keeawadharana; Eksameekshatroakadhyayan. (EVof RR Pandey), 
Department ofPhilosophy, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 

2 Jajswal, Sarojani. Pantaojal Yoga darshan mda aadhina 
ka swarup. (Dr K Shankar). Department ofPhilosophy. Banaras 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 

3. Pal. Surendra Nath- Patanajal Yoga darshan ki sadbaoa 
paksha evam maran mein iskj prasangikaia. (ProfR R Pandey), 
Department of Philosophy. Banaras Hindu University, Vanmasi. 

4. Singh, Dharmcndra Kumar Valsheshik padartb mimansa 
ke ck samerkshalmak adhyayan: Manmanobar ke visbisht 
sandarbh mein. (Dr Knpa Shankar). Department of Philosophy, 
Banaras Hindu University', Varanasi 

5. Suigh. Shanla. Jain dharam aur Shiiv sidhani darshan ka 
sadhana paksha: Ek lulapatmak adhyayan. (Dr M R Mahia). 
DcpanmcTit of Philosophy, Banaras Hindu Universiiy, Varanasi 

6. Sinha, Jyoti Kuman Ludvig Wittgenstein ka asandigdhata 
ka praiyaya: Ek sameekshalmak adhyayan. (Dr R P Srivasiava). 
Department ofPhilosophy, Bhim Rao Ambcdkar Bihar I'nivcrsity. 
Muzadarpur 

Religion 

I. Pun. Hharati Engaged Buddhism in the maderp world: A 
study of the Dalai Lama's worldview, (Prof Dawa T Norbu). (.'cnlre 
for South, Ctmral South Fast Asian and South West Pacific .Siudit-s, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New IX'lhi 

2 Sitigh, Ghani Sham Luka vyavasiha in Ihc Pali 
lUerature. (Dr B Lab)i), Department of Religion, llniverMtv ol 
Jammu. Jammu U 
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Jain Vishva Bharali Institute 

(Deemed University) 
l.aiJiiun-341306 (Nagaur-Rajasthan) 
AD\T. No. 04/2003-04 

wanted 


Applicaiions arc invued m the presenhed form for the following 
Posts : 

1 Professor One (lf»4(Kt-22400) (Social Work) 

2 Professor One(l6400-224(X))(Non-ViolenccandPeacc) 
3. Lecturer in English - Two (8000-13500) 

(For Achary'8 Kalu Kanya Mahavidyalaya) 

4- Assi. Professer in Computer Science - One (8C>00-)3500) 
One scat in any of the above posts is reserved for SC/ST' 
ODC candidates on the availability of suitable candidate. 
Prescribed application form with details of minimuni 
qualifications, experience, and other conditions etc. may be 
obiamed on payment of Rs. 150/- in cash or by DD payable 
at OBOSBI/SBBJ 'UCO Bank in favour of the Registrar, 
Jain ViskvB Bharati lnstittite« Ladnun. The application 
form duly filled in should reach the undersigned on or before 
loth Jane^ 2003. Incomplete ai^licalion form and postal 
delay shall not be entertained. Institute has its discretion (o 
nil-up any post svilh higher or lower eligibilities Retired 
person may also apply for S.No. 1 & 2- Preference will be 
given lo experienced person forS. No. 3 & 4, 

(Dr. J. rt. Bhattacbaryya) 
Rcgbtrar 
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^ PRIDE 

^ Periyar University, 

Salem - 636 Oll.Tamilnadu 

Pride (Periyar Institute of Distance Education) Invites applications for study centres 

PRIDE, Periyar University invites proposals from affiliated colleges/lnsMutkvis. educational societies and other institutions approved the 
Government having infrastructure facilities as per norms of DEC/Uniwefsrty for njnning various programmes in any part of the counlr>' under the 
direct control of the University Please apply on plain paper along with account payee Demand Draft of Rs 500 in favour of "The Director, PRIDE" 
payable at Salem on or before 15th May 2003. 

The following courses are being run now 

B.A. (Cooperation, Tamil,History,Economics) B.Com, BXom (C.A), B.Lit(Tamil) B.Sc (Computer Science), B.C.A., 
M.A (History, Tamil, Journalism and Mass communication, Political Science, Public Administration, Human Rights, 
M.Com-, M.Sc(IT) MCA, MBA(2 years), PG Diploma courses (Computer Application, Human Resource Management, 
Corporate Secretaryship etc.) & M.Phil courses in 8 subjects. 

All Correspondences In this regerd must be eddressed to the Dlrector,PRIDE, Poriyer Umversity, Selem 636 011, 
Temllnedu. Telephone No.(0427) 2345766, iitfebslte:w¥vw,periyaninlversity.oro and wvirw.tnuniv.sc.in/periyar 
Special feetures: 

(These facilities ere provided to each enrolled student by the University) 

■ ^ . > l|KllyUv^;Wikl^gp, 

■ CotitAct <g8im—« i ■a mlni w fA ; V * Exaun caii^fts ptw* eonveniAnc* of students 

* Self Instructfoiuil at ieputed ptoCM. 

* Course eurriculiim So m ei^ r edse * Lateral eintry-ffiaSit^'fSveaolf cdiiirses. 

* Internal Aaseaament at Study Centre. > S u 

Note: AH the activities of the Study Centre will be under the direct control of the University. 

LOW COST EDUCATION POR COMMON MAN. Dr.S.Shanmugasundaram 

Director i/c 






Andie VtotwfCO Itariertaf > 
tteOne-eceicail^/-" ,, 

Cofiteet'<3eseeei ■amlninra; 

Self Instructional iiatertiui 
Course eurriculiim So m ei^ r wdse 

Internal Assessment at Study Centre , 

. . . • • 


CCS HARYANA AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY, HISAR 

ADMISSION NOTICE - 2003-2004 

Applications are invited from Haryana Residents for admission to the followir>g programmes ;* 


1. Bachehsr of Veterinoy Sciences & Animal Husbandry 
(B.V. Sc.&AH.) 

2. M. Sc. (Food Soenoe & Technology) 

3. Master of Business Administration (MBA) 

4. B.Sc. (Hons) Agriculture 


5. B.Sc. (Hons) Home Science 

6. Master's programme in various disciplines in 
Agriculture. Agii. Engg., Animal Sciences, Basic 
Sciences. Home Science & Vety. Sciences 


• The Uni verefty reserves the right to delete any programme of studies at any Urrw without any notice. 

Baate of Admission : For Sr. No. 1 to 3 merit in Entrance Test scheduled for 5.7.2003 (Saturday) and for Sr. No. 4 
to 6 merit in the qualifying exam. 

Saats are also available In all tha programmes for forelgnere/Non-Resldent Indians and candidates hailing 
from other stataa against payment of Institutional Economic Fee. Such candidatas are not required to appear 
In entrance test except. B.V.Sc. & AH. programme. For B.V.Sc. & AH. programme they ere required to appear 
and qualify the entrance test 

Prospectus alongwith admission form are on sale and can be obtained from the Assistant Registrar (Academic). 
CCS HAU Hisar by sending Iridian Postal Order or Bank Draft for Rs. 400/- (Rs. 140/- for SC/BC carwlldates) 
drawn in favour of Registrar, CCS HAU, Hisar payble at HAU Hisar Post Office/SBI.HAU Branch. Hisar. 

prospectus can also be obtained on cash payment from ; 

Room No. 202 Fletcher B hawanTCCS HAU, Hisar I Rs. 350/- (Rs. 9o7- for SC/BC candidates) 

Main Post Offices at all District Head Quarters of Rs. 360/- (Rs.lOO/- for SC/BC candidates) 

Haryana, Kaul & Bawal. __ 

Prospectus will also be available for consultation on our website http://hau.nlc.ln Comploted admission form 

must reach the Assistant Registrar (Acad.) for U.G. Programmes and Assistant Registrar (PGS) for PG Prograrrmes 

bv 17 6 2003 without late fee and 24.6.2003 with late fee of Rs. 100/- 
' (Dr. M.S. Kuhad) 

REGISTRAR 
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PONDICHERRY ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

(Promoted and Fully funded by Government of Pondicherry) 
PILLAICHAVADY. PONDICHERRY - 605 014. 

ADMISSION NOTIFICATION 

M.Tech., M.C.A & M.Sc. (MS&T) 

Application in the prescribed format are invited from eligible candidates for admission to the following 
Post Graduate Programmes for the Academic year 2003-2004. 


1.0 M.Tech (Two years) 

j) M.Tech in Civil Engineering (Advanced Construction Technology) 17 seats 

ii) M.Tech in Civil Engineering (Environmental Engineering) 18 seats 

iii) M.Tech in Mechanical Engineering ( Energy Technology ) 17 seats 

iv) M.Tech in Elechonics & Communication Engineering 17 seats 

v) M.Tech Computer Science & Engineering - 25 seats 

(Distributed Computing Systems) 

vi) M.Tech in Electrical & Electronics Engineering - (Drives and Control) 25 seats 


2.0 M.CA (Three years ) 30 seats 

3.0 M.Sc in Materials Science & Technology (two years) 10 seats 

4.0 M.Phil - Physics Materials Science (one year) 4 seats 

5.0 Eligibility: 

I For M.Tech courses 

B.E/B.Tech in the concerned branch of Engineering or an equivalent examination with at teas! 
60% marks (mere pass for SC/ST candidates) in the degree examinations. 

For M.Tech Computer Science & Engineering Distributed Computing Systems candidate with 
60% marks (mere pass for SC/ST candidates) in B.Tech Information Technology and MCA 
are also eligible. 

II For M.CA (Master of Computer Applications) 

Bachelor's Degree in Computer Applications / Commerce / Economics f Business 
Administration/ Corporate Scretaryship with Mathematics / Business Mathematics / Statistics/ 
Computer applications as one of the subjects, with at least 55% rrrarks (mere pass for SC/St 
candidates in the degree examinations. 

(or) 

Bachelor's Degree in Science with Mathematics / statistics as one of the subjects, with at least 
55% marks (mere pass for SC/St carfoidates) in the degree examir^tions. 

III For M.Sc (Materials Science & Technology): 

Bachelors degree in Science with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics in any combination or 
Applied Science with a Minimum of 60% marks (mere pass for SC/ST candidates) in major 
and minor subjects. 

IV For M.Phll (Materials Science) 

M.Sc Physics / M.Sc (Materials Science & Technology) in first class or equivalent CGPA. 

6.0 Admission Procedure: 

i) Admission for M.Tech is based on GATE percentile. Admission for sponsored candidates will 
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be based on an Entrance Examination/lnterview. Vacancies arising out of non-availability of 
GATE passed candidates will be filled by Non-GATE candidates who are residents of 
Pondicherry on the basis of an Entrance Test. The Pondicherry Engineering College at 
Pillaichavady would be the only CENTRE for Entrance Examination. 

ii) Admission for MCA & M.Sc (MS&T) is based on the performance in an entrance examination 
only. The Entrance Examination for MCA will be held on Sunday, 15.06.2003 at 
Pondicherry Engineering College from 10.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon. 

iii) Admission for M.Phil (MS&T) is based on personnel interview on the subject concerned. 

7.0 How to Apply ; 

i) The Information and Instructions to Candidates along with application form for each course 
can be obtained in person from the Extension Counter of Canara Bank of Pondicherry Engi¬ 
neering College, Pillaichavady, Pondicherry - 605 014 from SP' May 2003 on all working days 
on payment of Rs.400/- (Rs. 100/- for SC/ST candidates) plus Rs.5 towards service charges or 
through post by sending a. self addressed stamped envelope (Rs.30) of A4 size along with 
Crossed Demand Draft preferably from Canara Bank for Rs.400/- (Rs.lOO/- for SC/ST 
candidates) in favour of PRINCIPAL, PONDICHERRY ENGINEERING COLLEGE, payable 
at Pondicherry. Requests with cheque, postal orders and money orders will be rejected outright 

ii) The completed applications should reach the Office of the Principal, Pondicheny Engineering 
College, Pondicherry - 605 014 on or before 5.00 p.m. on 06.06.2003 

Prof. K.ETHIRAJULU 
PRINCIPAL 


i s I I) I'JSO 

W'lHilWi’. COLLEGE OF MiIiWIJW 

I ‘-Ii: 'J' j.'i,:’: i.'di ! I : ; it. j.I ■K.~ •■..iiM" Uj: . .1 •. !i 
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iWAIVrEDI 

Applications are invited for the following posts : 

1. Principal: Any speciality. M.Sc. (N) / Ph.D. 

Wiih 03 lo 10 years experience (Teaching & administrative)| 

2. Professors : Medical Surgical Nursing, O.B.G. 
Psychiatry, Paediatrics & Community Health Nursing. 

3. Associate & Assistant Professors : 

Medical Surgical Nursing, O.B.G. Psychialry< 

Paediatrics & Community Health Nursing. 

4. Lecturers : Medical Surgical Nursing, O.B.G. 
Psychiatry, Paediatrics & Community Health Nursing. 
Qualification : M.Sc. (N)respective speciality. 

5. Asst Lecturers : Qualification : B.Sc. (N) with or 

with out experience. i 

Salary : Negotiable, Preference will be given to I 
experienced candidates. Retired people with good health I 
may also apply. (Age should not attain 65 years) 

Note : 

L Salary in commensurace with cfae qualification 
and experience. 

2. Application should be sent on plain paper pving 
complete bio-data and all necessary certificares 
within IS days of this publication of this notice. 

3. Interested candidates may walk in the office of 
the Secretary for persooal interaction. 

Adminlstrativa Officer 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY. CHANDIGARH 


(Advwrtlseinttnt No. 4/2003) 
Applications are invited for the following posts, so as 
lo reach the ^istant Registrar (Establishment), 
Panjab Umversity, Chandigarti by Regtstered post, 
by 26.05.2003 

1. Director Sports - 1 (Directorate of Sports) : 

Rs. 16400-22400 

2. Programmer - 1 (University Institute of 
Engineering ATecbnology): Rs. BOOO-135DO 

3. Library Assistants - 3 (A.C. Joshi Ubrary-2 and 
O.I.E.T.-1): Rs 5480-0925 

4. Multipurpose WorkerfFemale) - 1 (Bhal 
Ghar^yla Ji Health CentreMBeserved for SC/ST): 
Rs. 3330-6200 & Rs. 100 P.M. as Uniform Allowance 

5. Lift Operator - 1 (Administrative Block) : 
Rs. 3120-5160 -f Rs. 500 P.M. as Special Allowance 

6. EPABX Operetor(Tele. Unlt)-2: Rs.3120'5160+ 
Rs. 50 PM. as Special Allowance 

Application form for (i) A Class (Sr. No. 1-2)(General 
Category) alongwith 'Detailed Instructions' 
containing qualifications etc., can be had either from 
cash counter. State Bank of India, Panjab University. 
Chandigarh on payment of Rs. 375/-(Rs. 150/> tor 
SC^T candidates) (ii) B. Class (General Category 
(Sr. No. 3-6) on payment of Rs. 250/- (Rs. tOO/- tor 
SC/ST carfoidates) or from Assistant Registrar 
(Establishment) by sending a crossed a/c payee's 
Bank Draft p^able at Chandigarh or of the same 
amount In favour of Registrar; Panjab University, 
Chandigarh accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped (worth Rs. 1 5/-) envelope of 30cm x 12cm. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 

(ACCREDITED WITH 5 STAR STATUS) 

NOTIFICATION 

AppUc ations (8 copies) are invited fioni qualified persons for appointment to the post of Controller of Exami¬ 
nations in the University, so as to be received by Dr.N.Mam, Registrar by name on or before 16-05-2003. 

Scale of pay : Rs. 16400-450-20900-500-22400 plus allowances admissible under the rules of the University. 

Tenure: Three years in the first insonce of which the first year shall be on probation, only on satisfactory 

conviction of probation, the incumbent will be continued for the rest of die term, by the Syndi¬ 
cate. (The incumbent is eligible for re-appointment for another term of three years by the Syndi¬ 
cate subject to the rules of superannuation in force haroed under die laws of the University) 

Age : Should not have completed the age of 52 years (Fifty - two years) as on die date of application 

for the pc^t. 

Qualification : Ph.D. Degree in any discipline obtained from a recognised University 

Experience : A minimum total experience of 15 years involving teachingj^rescarch/administraiive responsi¬ 
bilities inclusive of the following specific experience of which. 

(a) at least 3 years experience as Registrar or Controller of Examinations in a recognised 
University or an instiaiTe recognised as equivalent thereto by the UGC, 

OR 

(b) at least 3 years experience as Principal of a college alTiliated to a recognised Universi tv 
or as Professor in a University department 

OR 

c) at least 3 years experience as Reader/Selectjon Grade Lecturer in a recognised University' 

or an institution recognised as equivalent thereto by the UGC or in a college affiliated to a 
recognised University. 

Note : 1) The University reserves the right to relax qualifications in exceptional cases. <2) Also the 

University reserves the right to short list the applicants for calling for the interview, (3) The 
University also reserves the right to fill or not to fill the post. 

How to apply! Candidates may apply to the Registrar of the University (by designation only) for speci¬ 
men applicaboo form along with a D.D. for Rs 100/- (Rupees one hundred only) towards the fee. 
drawn in favour of the Registrar, University of Madras, Chennai - 600 OOS, payable along 
with a self addressed envelope (Size 25 ems x 12 ems) stamped to the value of Rs. 10/-. 

Caxalidates called for interview will not be paid any T.A. & D.A. Last date for receipt of duly 
filled in appUcaboos is 16-05-2003. 

Applications from candidates, who are in service, should be sent through proper channel. If they 
anticipate any delay, they may send advance copies (7) to the Registrar. However, their applica- 
tioDs will be considered and dicy will be called for interview only if dieir applications forwarded 
d&rough proper channel are received in time. 

Specimen ^iplicatton forms which are not obtained from the Registrar, as mentioned above, will 
be summarily rejected. 

Af^licadons, lacking in particulars, incomplete or unaccompanied by necessary documents will 
be summarily rejected. 

Applicants should be prepared to attend interview, at their own cost at Chennai. 

REGISTRAR 
University of Madras 
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COMPUTER SOCIETY OF INDIA 


CSI PUBLICATIONS ARE OPEN TO SUBSCRIBERS 

Computer Society of India (CSI) is the premier Professional society of IT users in the country. Regis¬ 
tered in 1965, CSI has been contributing significantly for helping the users of Information Technology 
on Technical updates, services and for improving the knowledge of IT professionals in the country and 
abroad. While 20,000 members are in various categories of membership, there are 40,000 student 
members in CSI. Institution Members, officials from Governments, Academicians and Industry experts 
provide a galaxy of innovative abstractions through which CSI could establish bridges between Indus¬ 
try & Academic institutions. 

CSI publishes a monthly magazine and a quarterly Journal for the members. 

“CSI Communications” is a monthly publication of CSI which include articles on Technology up¬ 
dates, success stories of use of IT, details on calendar of events such as conferences, specialized semi* 
nars, career opportunities, quizzes, puzzles etc. 

“The Journal of CSI” is the research journal. It is a quarterly publication with quality research papers 
of very good standard. The Editorial team consists of academicians of International standards. 

So far, these publications have been confined to the CSI members only. Several requests have reached 
our CSI office from Institutions conducting MCA, B.Tcch/M.Tech, M.ScfComputer Science) orPh.D 
programmes to spare these publications for other people through Institutions/libraries. CSI Executive 
Committee has accepted these requests and opened as the first step to consider educational institu¬ 
tions in the country for subscribing these two publications at an annual subscription charge of 
Rs.2000/-. 

A letter for subscribing (1) CSI Communications and (2) Journal of CSI, 
may be sent to the following address by enclosing a D.D in favor of 
^COMPUTER SOCIETY OF INDIA” payable at Mumbai for R5.2000/-: 

Ms.Priyalata Pal, Executive Secretary, 

Computer Society of India 
122, T.V Industrial Estate 
S.K.Ahire Marg, Worli 
Mumbai-400 025 

Subscriber Address be clearly mentioned. Subscription for TWO or THREE years could be sent by 
enclosing suitable DD for Rs.4000/- or Rs. 6000/- ( @ Rs.2000/- per year.) 


Prof. P. Thrimurthy 

CHAIRMAN, CSI PUBLICATIONS 


Fax no:022-24950543 

Phone nos:022-24943422,24934776 

Email: csi@bom2.vsnLnet.in 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM INSTITUTE 

OF HISTORY OF ART, CONSERVATION & MUSEOLOGY 

(Deemed Uoiversity) 

JANPATH, NEW DELHI- 110 011 

National Museum Institute of History of Art, Conservadon and Museology (NMIHACM) is a unique Museum 
University established by the Depaitmem of Culture, Ministry of Touri^ & Culture, Goveminrat of India, and is 
located at the National Museum, New Delhi. It offers MA and Ph. D Courses in History of Art, Conservation & 
Restoration of Works of Art and Museology as well as a few short-term courses. Admission for the current year is 
open for MA and Short-term courses. 

A. M.A. COURSES 

Applications are invited from eligible candidates for admission to MA programmes for tiie Session 2003-04 in the 
following subjects; 

1. M A. (History of Art) 

Eligibility: BA in History of Art, Fine Arts, History, Archaeology. Sociology. Anthropology, Philosophy. 
Literature, Classical languages. 

2. MA.(Conservatioa Restoration of Works of Art) 

Eligibility: BSc (with Chemistry or Physics as one of the main subjects) or BFA. 

3. M.A. (Museology) 

Eligibility. BA in any branch of humanities e.g. History of An, Archaeology, Fine Arts. Anthropology etc. 
Desirable Qualifications for admission to all MA courses: Knowledge of one classical or foreign language 
such as Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Gennan, French, Italian etc. 

General 

1. Good academic record with 50*% and above marks at Graduate level is essential for admission to all MA 
courses. 

2. Candidates seeking admission to MA programme shall be expected to pass a written exammaiion followed by 
an mtcrvicw. 

3. Reservation of seals for SC/ST etc. shall be as per Govt, rules. 

4. The Information Brochure (MA courses) for the year 2003 can be had from the Office of the Instituic on 
payment of Rs.200/-(Rupces Two hundred only) in cash; or Rs,250/- in the form of crossed Demand Draft 
payable to ''NMIHACM" on any Nationalised Bank ui New Delhi, if needed by post. The application on the 
prescribed form (annexed with the laformatioD Brochure) duly supported by copies of Documents/Certificates 
should reach Dr. P. K. Sharma, Assistant Registrar (Academic) latest by 3151 May, 2003. 

B. SHORT TERM COURSES 

Application on prescribed forms are invited for admission to the three short-term-coiirses (a) "India: Art & 
Culture, (b) "Art Appreciation" and (c) "Bhartiya Kalanidhi” (Hindi Medium). Each course is of five months 
duration. Classes will be held once in a week in the National Museum Institute. Forms may be obtained from 
the office on payment of Rs.20/- in cash only and submitted, duly filled up alongwith passport size photograph 
to Dr. P. IC'Sharma, Assistant Registrar (Academic) latest by 31st May, 2003. 

Dr. B. Veuugopal 

REGISTRAR 
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® INDIAN NATIONAL SCIENCE ACADEMY 

Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi 110 002 


INSA MEDAL FOR YOUNG SCIENTIST FOR YEAR 2004 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


Since 1974, The Academy has instituted INSA Medal for Young Sci¬ 
entist with the aim of recognizing young scientists of extraordinary promise 
and creativity who have made notable research contributions in Science and 
Technology. This award, considered to be the highest recognition of promise, 
creativity and excellence in a young scientist, is made annually to those dis¬ 
tinguished for these attributes as evidenced by their research work carried out 
in India. Only those bom on or after January 1,1972 are eligible for consid¬ 
eration in the year 2004. 

The awardee shall receive a certificate, a bronze medal and cash 
award of Rs. 25,000/- and incentives in research work and further overseas 
training. 

A candidate may be proposed by a Fellow of the Indian National Science 
Academy or by earlier recipients of this award. Scientific societies of national 
standing, university faculty / and research institutions may also make 
nominations of eligible candidates. 

The last date for receiving nominations in Academy is, 

October 15, 2003. 

Nomination proforma can be obtained from Assistant Executive Sec¬ 
retary (Council) at above mentioned address by sending a self addressed 
envelope of 25cm x 12cm size. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


(An Institute of Higher Education Deemed to be a University) 
HYDERABAD • 500 007 INDIA 


The following Posl-Graduata Progremmee ere offered by the InetJiute beginning July / Auguet 200S 

ADMISBIOM MOTICE: 2003-04 


(AJI candidates should qualify at fhe Enlrance Tt 


PROGRAMME 


Oi.UAEflgW (2]in.)«fi9adaii2iwi 
in Teading &igblt m i Stand Laigiage 
(TCS.V IMi I CoiHti u K aW inLiiyistiB; 
Afipied UngiisiicsEt^ UteraUe^^ 
&QA«eSkJdles 

02. UA (2 jus) m Ttadaig Engish as a Seam 
Lar^age (TESLiMeda & Coranuncatov 
Lingiisdcs/ Appled Liiguste' Engksii 
yuaUsiienn h Cdue Sbjdes 

03. y n>i h E^giis^ (LequstKs I RnneOs) (t y) 

04 U IK ii LiigustK^taea^AppiBd 
LngueB'l yr] 

05 RiOnEngldiiLe^mQiPlunebQliO^I 

06 Ph 0 in IngiaaiRionetic^AdiiU 

I LfigusiQ(3 yrs] 

07 U FK I* Engish Languige Eduahr I* if*) 


OB Pi D r Enpsi Lanfoge Edcaan 

09. Pi D in Engish Langiage Eiljcaton (pan-ine: 


ELIGIBiLirV I PROGRAMME 


Gnduifeii n eiy dsofiM 


Entrance Te^ u cimnon IvMltM 
Pcyeenes unbr 14 2. rnb 

oni)'one appicmn Ar let 


ti. tiA(Rigularmod8)rAraNc/Fre(]dv 

Gtrman/Spa^e^ (2v<i) 


SC'-OOl 0= CRITICAL r-LIV.ASi’’;: 


10 U Pd 11 Engfetfi Ueojie (1 f) 


11. Pti D in Engfah i,^nUe ^ yni 

12. ia)AdimedDeiQtninProAssaial 

Trasaton(lyri 
Frend) -i En^ 

Gonvi -• En^ 

Engld'. -• Teiugu 

[bl Pol Gokae Odm n Tramatcr Sutas 


C ^ *1 ^ A r-r 41,^- 2 ^ 


D Ri D n En^sii jUpgiBs eil FTaeia' 
EngW Languge Educatan lEngfeb 
L/toaUel (4 yn nanmum) 


UA in Liflgiiistic&'P!»net<ci'A{ipl«3 
LinguisitCj or MA in Enttish wild 
soraaiiQiiQn «i Lngufibu«PSanetic!i 
Applied Inguebc OB UA (Hons? m 
Lngifito.Pionean OB Semester ? of 
PGDTEjDES. In all the atio«e a 
mmimun a' SSt* OR a GPA ot 3 00 


MAttESlVIlA EnghTaeaxmcwnrEif eea 
OR yn (Hem) r TESl OR Sencwi t d PGOTL 
OCS OR eenSert r y ?e aom 1 'tvrud d 

SN OR a GPA cf 100 wnou! I Orxe E 
Sm as <a CT atic>« 

:i! Ui n E-igiBr. OR a «£ a >1^ seoc ^ lAtfle i 

OtyH :G(n 8 v55\'nruri. r r aiel siiMC 

iUighOa^duatKnyas 'jrryncauff P»ce 
Bgyi Id (I! M ^ lEif, nm CEE. ORr (ouvsb! 
ifi 2 ean y tam; aoewa 


UA in Engktfi er. a iign seem cuts '55S 
/niAimunl Hmevi' ttuoicfn cates 
c^eida iror 4 k uDfCcs .n 
SaencK aKT ar UA :irr a seem oass» 
56% nmivn) nay aiu ie ccnsajrrec Drcmee 
hey rm the iwauf) ydoefc) r Engisn 
Seneeb iQ4aw 

ifCkatkabF’as Gradige degree IrgrriaiKogiad 
lAewdy iil In Oe cst Ujdents d ftn*F- 
1 mgifTi*) Adranced DtArs «<ml |i 6.’ 
*m C€El «e^ al»»« Grm t' GP4 250 
OR e eqmer! guilitotEn Iran a rKogneed 
instseor aid an eicedent orvnand d Engesr. 
;iyn Aerarcd Odoria «i AQiessnnal Tianukr. 

y PM r Enpsr. OR anpMin d 
y Pd (Enysh) (CEfLf cajrv wn 
an a GPA (43 00 


15 HA jOisurce Mode) iri FrentMtussiiA' 
Spacsnilf^i 

16 P(Bi fraCiiiF Capicra «i fie Teadvg ot 
ArabC' Spansn [' yei 

'1 M ^ (Regular mPi A/Hic/Frenefv 
German^isseWSparvti [1 ^ 


!6 H IK lOotao Msdi) RkfisaiVSpaMri 
i?-2l.?yni 

19 Ff! 0 f< Vactc: Ftnc. Rk.UiarVSpar«n 

llTni;Regui«n«ilei IRuuan 
^deanxUoae; 


ClfL L‘JCtSC4KCAVPJS 


20 tWEngesf i2yn. 

2V P(»i Cnkese Opena r neTta(^rg 
j4EvtfitP&0TE::->i 

22 P(S< Gramc Oev(Tia n CcnTwicatcnf'yr) 
n M Pd <1 Engksf flngusaa I Ptionebo: 

ilrr- 


C:E^l •.CR”^ EiS’’ :AV».iS S- LlC^G 


24 )MEnp4':2yn) 

25 Odom *1 IPss CcinvTkincecr 11 yri 
K HPKe^'^rdoMlenihnn'f/ 

27 POfiEUEngiBdi Oeraue i3 yni 


ELIGIBIl IT Y 


BtfMv's dtRee ati tie tagogt Goneanad 
■ ai iHdNe Bitiied V M • ttond Hngagi 
OR BacMtor's degna ei aiy doepna eid 
teiguaga probancy n ts begn iKguagi 
concarnad 4MMtoyia4RpiamiMl 
fPD yeai al Ungaga laanngl. 

Same at br UA (Regula laoda) 

UA r fn ka^uage oranad (r case d 
Antic UOL) *4 a laM a d CUn a Grade 
C Mnge 

f;iUArt>iai9agecencamed(ii aaaof 
Ar4c UOL) •* a )igi aaenU cte |!6%) 
V ^au B awage OR I*) M n ha bgagi 
onanad i' n oae oi Antic HOLyei GtOt 
C aeraga and a PGCTIDT a* U M «i 
nenl Tide COR (a) HA tc 4 iti*P 
ancened (n au q( Muc UOL) «ti t 
nwvun si 5 yean' ww an ce r MKfng M 
eirege ennorad d a lecDTHtd imBeoa 

(i.iMA r K 'aiquagt oncamed (n cee cl 
Ar4c MOL I «4 a fcv oau or yida A 
aimge OR (i.i lU r N tanraga acncarsd 
'> » 9f Ar4c UCl. ■#! d das i aonl 
oaa 9 T*i> B nera^ «4 KCT.OT er a 
eseoMnigaPCDR (a)ULi;uhd 
> r evnen r »a 

snerec OR'^UArfce^agactramd 
ircee d Anuc MOl) W a «nmn d ? 
yean eiptr*e<'c( learri'ng 'M ^riguage 
cmznied d wSTwed mesmei 


'jndualier nari aocem 
UA «i ^nga^ MRSno oats OR an 
eouvdefK BiaUuton *4 SS% PelBjM 
bScmoMTaichm 
'Snot4»r r #Ty CQccn *4 50% nists 
]i HA r Effit we. a mas’> Drfi M 
») PG>CTE or sernKUr I al PCOTE aei a 
GPAsliOO 


GtaduUon r any dotsiAne 

Grskadon n any daotilne 
UKtiEfi^eeiSbVmaiUt FUuuttab' 
seamed lexhm 

HA n EiqIsNLrTBHa a* SA nerb 


feservmirB and fee cord^ssnns as per GOIA UGC gudiednn ApptoBon terms car>baiiad by post homOvEditDrCCFL HytferHsad - 500 007 on payrnwH of a n of Mdft w uiabla lea 
of FIS-20Q1- (Rs.100/- for SC^'H 4^ R*tii of a Oemeid Oaf) drawn ei taKxr of R«9 iot«. CEFL. OdyaPfa al Hyderabad or on cash payment s< the hsAMe tAAds on the envetepd 
'Keguest lor Appticdtion* readying be Prog a wr u fIdA/ M PM / F*h D / Oafoma). The a p p ii La b tr terms can also be damtoaded from CEFL wetaue (www.o^lJK.m) AX tot 
Fb-20(V-Hiould be enclosed wib sudifomts Cafi4daies applying for mom than one p rogramme lan ottam addi i c na l terms by peyig an erta amount of Rs Stt-for each form 


LaA Oab for i4a and racaipt of AppfioliDru 

Z3Mey20U 

OatK of BBaact Enminatfom W EngbA 4 

Foraagn ijngiae*4 ' 

23 June 2003 


W Phi. Ph D 


etsseht; 

112 


Ltoratidai 




«Plnn4ica{LI 




irejon 


1I.IJ003 


inUieWrttlMTe*l li.SJNS 


The dates erf Entrance Tests and Interviews for Lucknow and Shillong carr^uses will Test & krttrvieiir* h>r M.PhU. ft Ph.D. at CIEFL. Hyderabad, 
be anfKMdiced by the respective Campus Directors Hoste/ AccommodaJiwi is subject fo evaifabrWy. 

TiB Ctntres tor ll> & Advanced/ : Bengatora, BhitoHicstiwv, Chennai, OeRii, Hyderabad, More details can be found in the pm^iecius. 

PG Diplona in Traneiabon Kodii, Koluta, Lucknow, Htanba, Shdiong 

se/- 

Ds»e : 25.04.2003 Q lUrtfiiyj^n 
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RANBAXY 


Nominations are invited from Heads of 
Research Institutions, Universities and Medical 
& Pharmaceutical Colleges, for the 
Ranbaxy Research Awards - 2002. 
There are four Awards of Rs. 1 lakh each, 
foi excellence in original research, 
in Medical and Pharmaceutical Sciences. 


RESEARCH 

AWARDS 

2002 


MEDICAL SCIENCES 

One Award each for 
Basic Research. Medical Research and 
Clinical Research. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES 

One Award. 


The sponsored work of Indian scientists, 
both in India and abroad, together with their 
bio-data, research achievements, awards received 
in the past and papers published, may be forwarded 
(in 12 bound sets) to the Ranbaxy Science Foundation 

by 1st July. 2003. 



RANBAXY 

SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Details of the procedure are being circulated 
to nominators and are also available from the office 
of the Foundation and on our Website. A panel 
of judges, comprising eminent scientists, will review 
the research work Non-resident Indian scientists 
are also eligible for these awards. 

DR. O. R SOOD 

Member Governing Council 

RANBAXY SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Plot M 20, Sector 18. Udyog Vihar Industrial Area, 
Gurgaon-122 001 (Haryana). India 
Phone : (91-124) 2341477. 2342001-10; 5012501-10 
Fax : (91-124) 2343545; 2342017 
E-mail : omprakash.sood@ranbaxy.com 
Website; http://w^wov.ranbaxysciencefoundation.com 



1. FirstYearB.A., B.Sc., B.Com., (3Year Degree) Programmes: 

a) Those who have passed Intermediate or 10+2 (irrespective of their medium of study) or an examination 
recognized by MANUU as equivalent thereto are eligible for direct admission. The details of equivalent 
examinations are given m the Prospectus. The Iasi date f o r rece ipt o f completed applications tor 






b) Those who have not passed intermediate or 10+2 or an equivalent examination are also eligible on 
qualifying in the Eligibility Test to be conducted by the University on Sunday 20.07.2003 at 70 Study 
Centers and other places on all-India basis .They should complete 18 years ot age by 31-0B-20O3. The 
last date for receipt of completed applications for Eligibility lest with a registration fee of Rs. 125/- is 
30.06.2003. The last date for submission ol ET qualifieo admission forms is 04.10.2003. 

2. Certificate Programme in Food & Nutrition (6 months duration) 

No formal educational qualification is prescribed Those wi^o can read and write Urdu language are 
directly eligible for admission provided they complete -8 years of age by 3i 00.2003 The last date for 
receipt of completed applications foradnussion with a programme leoof Rs.3&0'- is 04.10.2003. 

3. Certificate Programme in Proficiency in Urdu through English (6 months duration) 

No formal educational qualification is prescribed. One should be acquainted with English. Hindi and 
should complete 18 years of age by 31.06.2003. The last dale for receipt of completed applications for 
admission with a programmefeeof Rs 30O,*isO4.1O.2tM)3. 

4. Certificate Programme in Proficiency in Urtlu through Hindi (6 months duration) 

No formal educational qualification is prescribed. One should be acquainted with English ^ Hmdi and 
should complete IB years of age by 31.08.2003. The last dale for receipt of completed applications for 
admission with a programme fee of Rs. 350/- is 04.10.2803. 

5. Functional English (6 months duration) 

Minimum qualification X Pass is required. The last date tor receipt of completed application forms for 
admission with a orogrammefeeof Rs 350/- is 04.10.2003. 

6. Certificate Programme in Computing (6 months duration) 

Those who have passed Intermediate or 10+2 or an examination recognized by MANUU as equivalent 
thereto are eligible for admission directly-The last date for receipt of completed applications for admission 
with a programme fee of Rs. 1000A is 04.10.2003. 

The Prospectus-cum-application form containirig detailed information about all of the above said courses 
(cost Rs. 45A in person and Rs. 60/- by post) can be obtained against cash payment from the sales counters at 
the Directorate of Distance Education, MANUU. Gachibowli. Hyderabad-50C 032, These can also be obtained 
by post, by sending a crossed Demand Draft from any nationalized bank m favour of Maulana Azad National 
Urdu University payable at Hyderabad to the Director. Directorate of Distance Education, Maulana Azad 
National Urdu University, Gachibowli, Hyderabad - 500 032 along with wrilten requisition specifying the 
programmeof study and complete postal address with pin code. Money Orders, Postal Orders or Cheques will 
not be accepted, The University will not be responsible for any delay or loss in postal transit. The Prospectus- 
cum-application forms can also be had from the Regional/study centers of the University located at different 
places of India, All queries related to admission may be clarified at DA#iie4»ap I //» 

Phone Number: 040-23D06615. KeglSirar I/C 


Ptiblif hed bv Dr. M. GoiwNm}, on bcbairoT (he Associafron of Indian l/niversllies, AiU House, 16 Kolia Marg, New Delhi-110 002 
Crams: ASI'nDU. Phones: Z32300S9,23232419. Fax: 011>23232131, E-Mail: aiu(^el2.v$nl.ne(.in .Website: hitp://w>f'w.aiuweh.ore 

Pnnled by New United Process, A-26, Ph-M. Naraina Indl. Area, NewDethi-3 10028 Tel 25700084,2570^) 12.5 




